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THE KANTFEIER IN KONIGSBERG. 


CADEMIC circles in Japan annually commemorate the lives 
of four sages: Buddha, Confucius, Plato and Kant. 
Nothing is allowed to interfere with the regular observance of 
appropriate ceremonies in their honor. The prestige of the great 
Kénigsberger was not shaken even by the passions aroused during 
the recent war. Onevery twenty-second of April his contribution 
to the philosophical and cultural progress of mankind is con- 
sidered afresh and high tribute is paid to his achievements. 
Nowhere else perhaps does Kant occupy quite so exalted a 
position. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence that he is 
almost everywhere throughout the civilized world regarded as a 
figure of central importance. Of him it cannot be said that he 
was or is without honor in his own land. On the contrary, along 
with Copernicus he constitutes the pride of his own beloved East 
Prussia, and Germany as a whole attaches a unique significance 
to his philosophical formulations in the second and third no less 
than in the first of his critiques. Far beyond the confines of 
philosophical or even academic groups, his doctrines continue to 
be discussed, and great interest prevails in all enterprises that 
relate in any way to him. Twenty of the thirty-five local 
branches of the Kanigesellschaft, and a majority of its five 
thousand members as well, are to be found in Germany. These 
groups regularly celebrate the recurrence of Kant’s birthday, and 
this is commonly done also by other scientific and literary organi- 
zations, as well as by universities and gymnasia. Celebrations 
of outstanding importance occurred during 1881, the centenary 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. In Germany especially there had 
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arisen an acute consciousness of the philosophical barrenness of 
the decades immediately preceding 1881 and of the need of a philo- 
sophical recovery. In consequence, ‘Back to Kant”’ rapidly 
became a favorite slogan. Perhaps no stronger proof of Kant’s 
greatness can be adduced than the fact that this return proved to 
be a return, not toa place of rest, but to a point of fresh departure, 
of embarkation upon promising exploration. Thus it came about 
that the twenty-three years preceding the centenary of Kant’s 
death witnessed much zealous intellectual effort, resulting in a 
number of competing philosophical systems. There was fairly 
general agreement, however, in 1904, as to the truth of the new 
slogans, ‘‘ Von Kant aus, tiber Kant hinaus”’ and “‘ Kant verstehen 
heiszt tiber thn hinausgehen"’. But, as already suggested, by no 
means all advanced along the lines either of Rickert and Windel- 
band or of Lasson. Fichte received only slight attention, 
relatively speaking, and Hegel even less. Only thirteen years 
ago one of Berlin’s most prominent philosophers, a distinguished 
student of the critical philosophy, expressed to the present writer 
his surprise that the works of Hegel still figured so prominently in 
the philosophical study and discussions of England and America. 
Had not German scholars long since laid them aside as misguided 
and barren? 

As regards Kant-celebrations, 1924 marked the next pivotal 
year namely, the bicentenary of Kant’s birth. The celebrations 
already held during this year, and further planned, doubtless 
exceed in number and magnitude those of all preceding an- 
niversaries. Various centres in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, England, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States, as well as in Japan and Germany, have arranged com- 
memorative exercises, as well as in Bucharest, Jerusalem, Pekin 
and Sofia. The International Congress of Philosophy in Naples 
set aside a special place on its program for a commemorative 
address, inviting, as the speaker, Professor Arthur Liebert, of the 
Kantgesellschaft. The bicentenary has given stimulus to the 
translation of Kant’s writings into other languages, as, for 
example, of the Prolegomena into Roumanian. The Roumanian 
Philosophical Association, the Internationale Vereinigung fiir 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, the Albertusuniversitdt, and 
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the Kantstudien are among those issuing Festschrifte of importance. 
The Philosophischer Almanach for 1924 emphazises especially 
publications relating to the Kantian philosophy. In Germany, 
celebrations are announced in practically all universities and 
cultural centers, and a considerable number of extensive works 
and monographs have been called forth. Some of these throw 
added light on the Kénigsberg and East Prussia of Kant’s day; 
others, on the details of Kant’s life, as well as on the extra-aca- 
demic interests and influence of ‘der elegante Magister.’ These 
should put an end once for all to current erroneous impressions 
emanating from such accounts as the well-known description by 
Heine. In recent times there have come to light numerous 
letters both by and to Kant, various portraits of Kant in his 
earlier years, and a bust of Kant made in 1798 by the well-known 
sculptor, Emanuel Bardou. Those interested in these matters 
will find much valuable material and bibliographical guidance in 
recent biographies of Kant—best of all, in that by Vorlander — 
in the Philosophischer Almanach for 1924, and in such publi- 
cations as the Kant and Schopenhauer number of the Ostdeutsche 
Monatshefte or the special Kant editions of the Kdémigsberger 
Allgemeine Zeitung and the Kénigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung. 
Doubtless the most elaborate and generally interesting of the 
celebrations of the bicentennial of Kant’s birth was that held in 
Kénigsberg from April 19 to 23. The program of the first day 
was held in the Friedrichskollegium, in the present building of the 
school where Kant received his early training, and was in charge 
of the local organization of the Kantgesellschaft. Apparently one 
of the primary aims was to portray local influences and history in 
their bearing upon the formulation and the fortunes of Kant’s 
philosophy. Perhaps this accounts for the curious-—or should 
we frankly say naive and superficial?—character of the opening 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Vom Heimatgeist in der Kantischen Philosophie.” 
The writer, Professor Arnold Kowalewski of the local University, 
contended that if we are ever to secure a reasonable measure of 
agreement in the interpretation of Kant’s philosophy we must 
consider it from new viewpoints; and one such viewpoint, he 
affirmed, was a clear recognition of the fact that the roots of 
Kant’s personality were deeply imbedded in East Prussia—the 
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land to which he was ever devotedly loyal and which he found so 
congenial in every way that he declined all solicitations to go 
elsewhere. Four outstanding features of the East Prussian spirit 
are: (1) Rugged simplicity, which finds expression in Kant's 
aversion to the ‘poetic’ and the ‘prophetic’ manners—declared 
by him to be as unsuited to philosophy as it is to the keeping of 
accounts; in his conception of philosophy as a search for clear-cut, 
carefully analyzed principles (note especially his essay on ‘“‘ Von 
einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Ton in der Philosophie’’); 
in the fact that his pages are not adorned with the symbols of 
higher mathematics but include only the simplest arithmetical 
illustrations; in his dislike of ecclesiastical pomp; and in his 
development of an extraordinarily profound interpretation of art 
on the basis of but a limited range of firsthand experiences of 
aesthetic objects; (2) Firmness, deep-seated dread of vacillation: 
note Kant’s teaching of the fixity and the finality of the forms of 
the understanding, as of intuition, whatever may be the advances 
of science; the essential similarity of structure of his three 
critiques; his desire to substitute rational and unchangeable for 
historic articles of faith; his resentment when Fichte or others 
contrasted the spirit with the letter of his philosophy; (3) Love of 
totality and completeness: here one recalls Kant’s insistence on 
the completeness of his classifications and lists, and on the 
adequacy of his method; his refusal to admit hypotheses into 
philosophy; and his argument for immortality on the ground 
that the moral life of man cannot remain fragmentary or unfini- 
shed; (4) Resolute activity and emphasis of practical interests: 
does this not furnish the simplest answer to the riddle as to how 
one who was reared in the thought and culture of rationalism 
could come to insist on the primacy of the practical reason? 

In striking contrast to this mode of argumentation was the 
second paper, by Dr. Otto Schoendoerffer, also of Kénigsberg, on 
the topic, ‘Kémnigsberger Kantstudien.”” Pointing out the fact 
that in Kénigsberg there was a rapid lapse of interest in the 
critical philosophy, beginning shortly after Kant’s death and 
continuing for decades—in the university there was no course on 
it from 1807 to 1865, and no doctoral dissertation until seven 
years later—the writer dwelt in minute detail on the réles played 
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by Rudolf Reicke and Emil Arnoldt in bringing the critical 
philosophy into the forefront and in contributing to our knowledge 
of it and of its founder. 

The third and final paper was a thoughtful discussion by 
Professor Arthur Liebert of Berlin of the subject, “Kant und 
die geschichtliche Weltansicht.”’ In the face of our vastly widened 
historical horizon and of the varied considerations making for 
historicism, can we still justify the Kantian conception of absolute 
principles of reason? Can we accept ethical norms as absolutely 
valid, and any values aseternal? Is there stark opposition or can 
we find a modus vivendi between a temporalistic, historical world- 
view and the outlook of the critical philosophy?—such were the 
problems attacked. In the last analysis, it was argued, they 
depend upon the question as to the relation of the principle of 
autonomy to that of tradition and authority. Now history 
itself presupposes self-conscious, self-directed, free and responsible 
activity. A denial of the latter—and such is involved in a 
repudiation of Kantianism—destroys the very possibility of 
history. For history, in contrast with nature, cannot be resolved 
into an empirically determined succession of events. Nor can the 
basis, as distinguished from the law, of history be found in causal 
determination. 'Wecannot construe the concept or participate in 
the process of history without employing norms presupposing 
freedom; the oft-repeated contention that the Kantian philosophy 
laid the basis simply for the natural sciences to the neglect of 
historical disciplines is therefore radically untenable. What the 
first critique does for the former, the ethics does for the latter. 
To be Kantians means to realize that we are more than beings 
involved in a nexus of natural processes. In the metaphysical 
sense of the term, it means that we judge the empirical facts of 
life by the norm of freedom, and to this, Professor Liebert con- 
tended, we are today more than ever committed. 

The morning and afternoon meetings of the second day were 
held under the auspices of the central organization of the 
Kanigesellschaft in the Palaestra Albertina—a building, we may 
note in passing, that was given to the University by an American 
and is devoted to the physical development of the students. 
The writer being prevented by ill health from coming, Professor 
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Hans Vaihinger’s introductory paper on “ Kant in der deutschen 
Philosophie der Gegenwart” was read by his colleague, Professor 
Liebert. The spirit of Kant’s philosophy, it insisted, remains 
forever young; today it manifests itself, in one way or another, 
in all the significant philosophical formulations and tendencies of 
Germany. True, it often seems that movements away from 
Kant are on the increase and we now not infrequently hear the 
cry, “Los von Kant und von seinem Subjektivismus, zuriick zum 
Objekt.’” Those who think thus see in Kant only the Alleszer- 
malmer to the neglect of the numerous elements he has provided 
for acritical metaphysics. But even in these cases the doctrines, 
viewpoints or method of Kant are in clear evidence. Dilthey, 
and more recently Gross and Spranger, have concerned them- 
selves with determining the number and nature of the funda- 
mental types of philosophical thought as grounded in the nature 
of man. But Kant paved the way for such inquiry, however 
unsatisfactory may have been his contention that these are three 
in number: dogmatism, scepticism and criticism. Voluntaristic 
systems have their source in Kant, as have the philosophies of 
value espoused by Rickert and Windelband in development of the 
thought of Lotze. Even the apparently antipodal fictionalism, 
or “Philosophie des Als-Ob,” arising under the stimulus of 
Friedrich Albert Lange, continues certain Kantian tendencies and 
elaborates what Kant had in mind in his account of the transcen- 
dental ideas. Much more obvious is the indebtedness to Kant of 
Cohen, Natorp, Cassirer, and the entire Marburger school, as 
well as that of Eucken. For the specific lines of influence in each 
case, the limits of our space compel us to refer the interested 
reader to the paper itself, presently to appear in the Kantstudien; 
but, for the benefit of those wishing an outline of current philo- 
sophical tendencies in Germany, we cite the further movements 
referred to by Professor Vaihinger, namely: Troeltsch’s meta- 
physics of religion and of history; personalism (Stern); phe- 
nomenology (Husserl, Scheler); neo-vitalism (Driesch); spiritu- 
alism. In connection with his reference to the last-mentioned of 
these, the writer maintained that one of the many errors gene- 
rated by Kuno Fischer is the belief that with his “ 7rdume 


eines Geistersehers’’ Kant, in 1766, settled these problems in his 
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own mind and definitively laid them aside. Such was not the 
case. His doctrines of time and, more especially, of space 
reflect the influence of Swedenborg; and a number of his lectures, 
as du Prel has convincingly shown, contain suggestions of a 
spiritualistic mysticism. 

The second topic of the day, “‘ Kant und Herder,”’ was discussed 
by Professor Eugen Kiihnemann with the impassioned oratory 
characteristic of him even in philosophical discourses. A vivid 
account of the personal relations of the two men and of Kant’s 
crushing criticisms of Herder’s Philosophy of History led to a 
description of the nature and the value, respectively, of intuitive 
and logical apprehension, and to the conclusion that our objective 
should be their union—that Herder and Kant must be regarded 
as supplementing each other. 

The succeeding paper, ‘Kants Erbe,” by Professor Erich 
Adickes, called attention to the bitter quarrels which continue 
down to the present over the questions as to the real nature of 
Kant’s legacy and as to who today is his legitimate heir. While 
agreement as to the latter point is precluded by reason of the 
subjective factor involved—namely, judgments as to what 
elements of Kant’s doctrines are most pertinent to and significant 
for current problems—the case is quite otherwise, it was urged, 
with the first question, for this is purely historical in character. 
The difficulty in the past has been that interpreters have not been 
willing, with entire openmindedness, to have Kant tell his story in 
his own way. They have treated him not as he is in himself, 
but as the inaugurator or forerunner of this or that subsequent 
movement or thinker; they have emphasized disproportionately, 
or even to the neglect of all else, one or the other of the critiques or 
even strands within a critique; they have simply utilized 
elements of the critical philosophy for purposes of independent 
construction; indeed, they have even capitalized Kant in the 
interests of their own philosophic prepossessions. Generally, 
moreover, minute investigation into what as an actual matter of 
fact is contained in the writings of a philosopher—and so also of 
Kant—has been depreciated. This is a serious misfortune, for 
such investigations are of great value, even philosophically. As 
little else, they supply strength and maturity to the growing 
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mind. Moreover, only by giving oneself unreservedly to the 
object of investigation, and especially by identifying oneself for 
the time being not so much with the one or the other book as, 
through this, with the living individuality expressed therein, can 
one estimate the potency of non-logical or of unconscious factors in 
philosophical construction; only thus, understand how philo- 
sophical doctrines and systems arise, and thus judge whether, as 
Hegel taught, they represent the self-realization, in strict logical 
necessity, of absolute reason or whether they are interrelated 
only in quite other ways. Having indicated the diverse strains 
which he himself discerns in the Kantian writings, Dr. Adickes 
made an earnest plea for codperative investigations designed to 
bring about agreement as to what the critiques actually do 
teach. He urged as the first topic of inquiry the doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself, and announced that, as his contribution, he is 
about to publish a brochure bringing together all the more 
important passages relevant to a discovery of what Kant, as a 
matter of fact, said and thought with respect to this central 
concept. 

Professor Hans Driesch’s paper on “Kant und die Gansheit” 
centered about a concept but partially recognized in the critiques, 
and never clearly differentiated from related concepts. True, 
Kant’s account of his work as a genuine system involves the 
conception of wholeness, but only in its logical connotation; the 
discussion of the categories brings the conception within purview, 
yet without sharp distinction from that of unity; further, the 
conception is suggested in the analysis of the ontological proof for 
the existence of God an yet again, and more particularly, in the 
third critique, especially in the closing chapter, in the discussion 
of the intellectus archetypus, but here the conceptions of ‘whole’ 
and of ‘universal’ are constantly confused, as are, in general, the 
relations of part to whole, particular to universal, and species to 
genus. The conception is frequently equated to or conjoined 
with that of teleology. In the case of the latter, various conno- 
tations appear: (1) Subjective, signifying, for example, the fact 
that the objects and processes of nature are classifiable, that 
what is given fits into, and thus harmonizes with, the logical 
activities of reason, and that certain objects of nature and of art 
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correspond with requirements of the spirit in such a way that they 
are experienced as beautiful; (II) objective, either, (1) formal— 
é.g., some geometrical figures are serviceable in solving certain 
problems—or (2) material, and this in the sense of (a) organicity, 
the distinctive nature of a living being, (b) adaptiveness of 
certain objects for the uses or needs of others—e.g., of plants for 
the food of animals, or (c) purposiveness of nature. What was 
Kant’s attitude with respect to these various teleological con- 
ceptions? What, more specifically, to the one appearing as 
(II, 2, a)—was he a mechanist or a vitalist? Careful collation 
and study of the relevant passages leaves one in doubt, due 
primarily, perhaps, to the fact that no clear-cut demarcation is 
made between static teleology and dynamic teleology—the 
relations exemplified, respectively, by the parts of a machine and 
by the members of an organism. Is teleology, in Kant’s doctrine, 
a category, a constitutive conception? He contends that the 
conception is indispensable for an adequate comprehension or 
description of living beings. Why, then, does he not include it in 
his table of categories? Why even contrast it, as occurs in the 
third critique, with the categories? The following answers 
suggest themselves: the failure to distinguish carefully between 
various types of teleology; the erroneous notion that teleology is 
inseparable from metaphysics; the fact that dynamic factors are 
not intuitable, and that the various aspects of time were already 
all called into use in connection with the schemata so that no 
schema could be adduced for the teleological relation; the fear of 
anthropomorphism, inasmuch as the teleological concept ap- 
parently has its source in volitional experiences. Vitalism, 
however, remains untouched by these considerations, for it may 
restrict itself to the contention—demonstrable, it was urged, on 
the ground of empirical facts—that living beings possess certain 
characteristics which distinguish them so basically from inorganic 
things that they are intelligible only through the employment of 
non-mechanical conceptions, of the principle or category of 
teleology in a dynamic as distinguished from a mechanical 
connotation. 

The fifth and final paper of the program arranged by the 
Kanigesellschaft was by Professor Heinrich Scholz, a philosopher 
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of the “ Als-Ob” school, who, in elaboration of a point touched 
upon in Professor Vaihinger’s essay, discussed ‘Kant der Klas- 
stker der Metaphystk.’’ The writer obviously realized that he 
was on dangerous ground. A strong group of German philos- 
ophers emphatically reject all interpretations of Kant that 
savor of metaphysics. In private conversation—for the papers 
were all very extended and the programs provided no opportunity 
for discussion from the floor—some had already voiced the 
criticism that the Kénigsberg programs gave undue prominence 
to the metaphysical wing of the interpreters of Kant. What is 
one’s justification, Professor Scholz began by asking, for referring 
to the greatest of all critics of metaphysics as a classical meta- 
physicist? We find it in a guarded and yet thoroughly acceptable 
definition of the two terms. Let us mean by a classicist a 
thinker from whom one may constantly learn, however widely 
one may differ; and by metaphysics, a concern with problems 
that are at once intelligibly formulated and ultimat:, and that 
cannot be dealt with, or at any rate adequately solved, by the 
resources of epistemology, physics or psychology, but compel, or 
at least invite, speculative treatment—remembering also that the 
doctrines of metaphysics, no less truly than those of the exact 
sciences, must be derived from axioms, and that, while the basic 
system of axioms, and it alone, is hypothetical, it must, on the 
one hand, have its orientation in experience and, on the other, be 
free from self-contradiction. When the terms are thus defined, it 
must be conceded that Kant belongs to the classical metaphysi- 
cists, for: (1) He was the first great thinker since Aristotle to 
include among the fundamental tasks of philosophy the problem 
as to whether the physical world is finite or infinite as regards its 
spatial and temporal attributes—a contribution of the very first 
importance, and leading to significant analyses, even though the 
conception of infinity employed has since been superseded; (2) 
He was the first to interpret the good will as the revelation of the 
Absolute and thus asa fact of supreme metaphysical significance— 
a doctrine with which one is compelled to reckon seriously, 
however defective may be Kant’s particular formulation, whether 
in details or in principle; (3) He introduced into philosophy the 
significant set of questions bearing on the relation of values to the 
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world of fact; (4) His contention that we can have knowledge of 
sense objects only in so far as they satisfy certain abstract con- 
ditions, more particularly the postulate of causal determination, 
is indeed unsatisfactorily supported, and yet the discussion 
remains a challenge to deeper reflection concerning the puz- 
zling question as to the “pre-established harmony between 
nature and spirit’’ and inevitably forces one to enter the domain 
of metaphysics. 

The main program of the third day, April 21, centered about the 
dedication of a newly completed mausoleum. This covers a 
sarcophagus which, in turn, rests over the spot, adjoining the 
Domkirche, to which the remains of Kant were moved, some few 
years after their burial elsewhere, on February 24, 1804. The 
earlier burial chapel had even many years ago fallen into such 
disrepair that Rosenkranz likened it to a Bretterbude. In other 
ways also Kénigsberg was for years guilty of extreme carelessness 
and disregard. After Kant’s death nothing was done to prevent 
his personal belongings or other mementoes and articles of 
historic interest from being scattered to the four winds; and 
only within a generation the city (and university) stood quietly by 
while the house of Kant was torn down to make way for a 
business block. In recent years the city has sought to make 
atonement. It has made strenuous efforts to locate and to 
acquire for the Kant museum—established in a room across from 
the mausoleum—everything still available. On the whole, 
however, the results are disappointing. Considering Kant’s 
great fame during his lifetime, the relative recency of his death, 
and the fact that his entire activity fell within a small radius, 
there is but extremely little in Kénigsberg that exhibits his tastes, 
habits or appearance at the various periods of his life. How 
are we to account for this, and for the fact, earlier mentioned, 
that, beginning almost with his death, his philosophy for decades 
received but slight attention in the university which he had so 
long and so illustriously served? In partial answer one might 
refer to the harassing political events which immediately after 
1804 diverted to themselves a great part of the thought and the 
activity of Kénigsberg; and to the fact that the return of more 
normal conditions of life already found the Hegelian thought 
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supreme, while subsequently, in reaction, intellectual interests 
turned from philosophy to the empirical sciences. 

But in 1804 there could be no doubt as to Kant’s exceptional 
place in the esteem and affection of his community. Town and 
gown joined in an immense funeral procession while all the church 
bells of the city tolled a tribute of respect. Similarly the recent 
dedication of the new mausoleum proved an extraordinarily 
impressive occasion. Though there was a cold drizzle, with 
occasional gusts of wind, the concourse of people was such that 
the police were compelled to barricade the streets in front of the 
Domkirche. Those who were fortunate enough to have cards of 
admission could not enter the immense mediaeval structure 
without a feeling of solemnity and a sense of the historic signifi- 
cance of the occasion. To organ accompaniment the festal 
procession moved slowly down the central aisle: city, provincial 
and national officials, representatives of the various Orden, with 
their insignia and silken banners, visiting rectors of universities, 
the faculty of Kant’s university, the university Pedelle followed 
by the local rector, distinguished scholars—all in academic or 
other distinctive costume. The head of Ké6nigsberg’s school 
system, Dr. Stettiner, graphically sketched the influences which, 
on the one hand, played upon Kant and, on the other radiated 
from him to transform not merely philosophic thought but, 
through the instrumentality of followers, the military, municipal 
and educational institutions of Prussia, if not of all Germany. 
The climax of the day, and, to many, of the entire celebration, 
came with the address by Professor Adolf von Harnack. With 
great dignity and genuine eloquence, the venerable scholar 
outlined the scientific personality of Kant, the directions and 
significance of his thought, and finally his effect upon history. 
Objectivity, seriousness, industry, zeal for investigation, with a 
constant regard for the manifold and diverse bearings of facts and 
their place within the whole of experience, moral earnestness and 
dignity—these having been his outstanding traits, Kant might 
fittingly be called the St. Francis of science. The most significant 
advances registered by the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and subsequently, whether in our scientific or our ethical Kultur, 
are the reflections of Kant on the two questions to which he 
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devoted the greater part of his intellectual energies: Under what 
conditions may we lay claim to genuine knowledge?, and can we 
justify man’s conviction that in his ethical experience he trans- 
cends the sphere of nature? The best of Kant’s contemporaries 
derived from the critical philosophy not merely contributions to 
thought but also deeper and finer appreciations of the worth of 
man. Under Kant’s influence much of what was antiquated in 
philosophical and ecclesiastical creeds disappeared, while much 
that was satisfying and had seemed true received thorough 
justification. Kant aroused kings in philosophy (Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer and others) and in the special 
sciences as well. At the conclusion of Professor von Harnack’s 
address, the assembly proceeded to the mausoleum where there 
were further exercises, much more simple in character but none 
the less memorable. 

The Begriiszungsabend in the city hall proved a delightful 
occasion. Music by a well directed symphony orchestra, and 
later, after the program, a reception, greatly enhanced the joy of 
the evening. In welcoming the guests, the Oberbirgermeister, 
Dr. Lohmeyer, described the Kénigsberg of Kant’s day and 
referred to the rdle played by the doctrines, students and followers 
of Kant in the revival of Prussia after the Napoleonic wars and in 
bringing about municipal self-government. It was a serious 
disappointment that President Ebert, who had tenatively 
accepted a place on the program, was prevented by official duties 
from doing more than sending a brief letter, and that Chancellor 
Marx was likewise unable to be present. The guests were 
privileged, however, to hear addresses by Dr. Jarres, of the 
German cabinet, and by Herr Braun, Ministerprisident (cor- 
responding to our Governor) of Prussia. The former described 
the sobering influence directly or indirectly emanating from 
Kant at a time of political turmoil and social confusion, when the 
older autocratic regime had broken down and nebulous ideas of 
cosmopolitanism were interfering with sane, progressive political 
thought. Kant’s categorical imperative put iron into the blood 
of his people. His insistence that true politics must follow in the 
train of morality more than ever needs to be heeded. In internal 
politics, groups must acquire a greater respect for the convictions 
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of one another and, laying aside bitterness and harshness, culti- 
vate a reasonable tolerance. In the matter of foreign relations, 
only a right about face on the part of the nations, and an accep- 
tance of Kant’s principle, can prevent a disaster of unimaginable 
seriousness. 

During the fourth day of the celebration, April 22, the star réle 
was taken by the University. The decorations of the municipal 
theatre and the groupings on the stage of the various bodies of 
faculty, student Orden, guests and speakers were most impressive. 
In opening the program, the rector, Dr. Ukeley, spoke of those 
aspects of Kant’s personality and achievements which would have 
made it inappropriate to give the celebration simply a local 
character. The Prussian Minister of Art, Science and Education, 
Dr. Boelitz, referred to the official reprimand once administered 
to Kant because of certain religious teachings, and then added 
that the two persons who had done most in revealing, as well as in 
moulding, the Prussian spirit were Frederick the Great and Kant. 
Kant was an educator of the first order. The wreath with which 
Prussia this year wished to honor him is the improvement of her 
school system. The modifications now undertaken aim more 
satisfactorily to effect liberation from dogmatism and to promote, 
in complete harmony, freedom and law, personality and com- 
munity, the national life and the well-being of humanity. Pro- 
fessor Albert Goedekemeyer, who at present occupies Kant’s 
chair in the University, followed with a beautifully simple and 
clean-cut exposition of the main lines of Kant’s thought. 
After an hour’s recess and some choral music, Professor C. H. 
Becker, an orientalist of distinction, at present in the German 
cabinet, raised the question whether the average educated man of 
today finds in Kant more than an historical figure and whether 
Kant still lives as a factor in the cultural life of Germany and of 
mankind. His answer was that, while many technical philos- 
ophers were still under the influence of Kant, neither Kant nor 
his followers find appreciable response in the larger world. To 
the literary circles of the twentieth century, Nietzsche, Bergson, 
and perhaps Dilthey are what Kant was to Schiller. Hence 
prevalent philosophies of life proclaim the unity of the realm of 
values and the world of fact, and regard philosophy, not as a 
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criticism or a conceptual interpretation of life, or as a reflection 
on life, but as an immediate, intuitive appropriation of life. The 
prevailing reaction against abstract rationalism flows not in the 
channels prepared by Kant but in the direction of anti-rational- 
ism. Deplorable as the fact is, the reason becomes clear when 
we realize that the current movements in popular thought spring 
from practical sources: what we have is at bottom an emphatic 
repudiation of an excessively mechanized, abstractly rational 
social and industrial system, finding or accepting theoretical 
formulations true to its own impulsive and violent spirit. With- 
out disregarding the values herein involved, we need again to 
appropriate certain Kantian insights—need to realize the basic 
value of a thoughtful, critical attitude, of a freedom informed by 
reason, and of truth in the sense of judgments grounded not in 
subjective considerations but in universal laws of logic and of 
reason. The critical spirit and reverence, the two poles of the 
Kantian philosophy, must become more potent. But, in the last 
analysis, it is doubtless true that new salvation comes alone from 
new love. True to the spirit also of Kant is the word which 
Hoelderlin has put into the mouth of Socrates: “‘ Wer das Tiefste 
gedacht, liebt das Lebendigste.”” Seven brief congratulatory 
addresses were delivered on behalf of as many types of educational 
and scientific organizations in Germany, and thirteen by represen- 
tatives from foreign countries, the present writer having the 
honor to present the greetings of the American Philosophical 
Association and addresses from Cornell University and North- 
western University. 

A unique occasion was the Bohnenmahl which followed soon 
after the extended exercises just described. The Bohnenmahl had 
its origin on April 22, 1804, when a number of Kant’s former table 
companions met in Kant’s house for a meal commemorating the 
friend whom they had so lately lost. This became an annual 
custom. In 1812, a somewhat lighter and more whimsical vein 
was introduced, thus to bring the occasion into closer corres- 
pondence with the meals enjoyed in company with Kant. Hence- 
forth the one who chanced to get the piece of cake in which a 
bean was buried was declared the Bohnenkénig for the coming 
year and, with two ministers of his selection, was given all 
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responsibility in connection with the commemorative Bohnenmahl 
to be held on the next anniversary of Kant’s birth. Through the 
election of new members from time to time the group was 
perpetuated and gradually enlarged until, under the name of the 
“Society of the Friends of Kant,’’ it now includes about one 
hundred members. This year the Bohnenmahl was a bit hurried, 
for the Society, together with its numerous guests—most, if not 
all, of those who came to Ké6nigsberg from a distance—were 
invited to a special presentation of Beethoven's “ Fidelio’’ in the 
municipal theatre. 

On the last day of the celebration, opportunity was provided to 
visit numerous places of interest in Kénigsberg under expert 
guidance. In the evening, the students held a Kommers. 
How typical of the people—or was it due to the influence of the 
four preceding days or of the numerous philosophers and invited 
notables who sat at a table at one end of the large room?—that 
even on this generally free and easy, hilarious occasion, a long and 
thoughtful paper on Kant was read by Professor Heinz Heimsoeth 
of the local university! 

By following the course of the celebration we have sought to 
convey a fairly concrete impression of its character, as well as to 
suggest the thoroughness with which it was organized and the 
extensive and cordial hospitality enjoyed by its guests. Its 
objectives were not exclusively philosophical. It was hoped— 
so it would seem—that through it would come, in part, a renewal 
of spirit and an increase of moral courage and determination; in 
part, also, the strength and confidence arising from an earnest 
commemoration of one who has so wrought that all nations are 
glad to join in doing him honor. There sometimes seemed in it a 
unconscious and undesigned though it may have 





challenge 
been—that calumny should cease and the folk of Kant be freely 
and fully recognized and accepted as co-workers in the upbuilding 
of human culture or that Kant as well be disowned. Again, the 
celebration was not without a bearing upon the determination 
that East Prussia—that ‘‘German island in a sea of slavdom”’ as 
it is sometimes called—shall continue as an outpost of Western 
civilization and remain deeply loyal in spirit and in political 
adhesion to the land from which it was geographically sundered 
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by the treaty of Versailles. Not infrequently, in the numerous 
addresses at the Kommers as elsewhere, complaints of harsh 
injustices to Germany were voiced, as also earnest pleas to the 
student body and the larger public that, in a spirit of resoluteness 
and of the categorical imperative, they dedicate themselves to 
the cause of their deeply stricken and suffering fatherland. 
Under the circumstances, it was but natural that the appeal here 
also was to Kant; historical accuracy would rather have de- 
manded that it be to Fichte. Indeed one was not infrequently 
reminded forcibly of the Reden an die deutsche Nation. 

In the more popular addresses, Kant was set forth primarily as 
an apostle of freedom and self-determination, teaching the gospel 
of duty and of the categorical imperative. The more strictly 
philosophical papers by no means failed to give the same elements 
of Kant’s philosophy large emphasis. Connected therewith was a 
tendency to stress the ultimate implications of moral experience as 
interpreted by Kant, and in general to single out that which 
possesses metaphysical significance. In general, one noted a 
cordial appreciation, in one direction or another, of Kant’s 
antithesis of genesis and validity, and of his attack upon skepti- 
cism, relativism and historicism no less than upon dogmatism. 
But, of course, by no means all the German philosophers of 
prominence were present, nor was there opportunity, outside of 
private interchanges of opinion, for discussion. 


Epwarp L. SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 








A SUGGESTED INTERPRETATION OF BERGSON’S 
DOCTRINE OF INTUITION:! 


HE purpose of this paper is to suggest an interpretation of 
Bergson’s doctrine of Intuition which resolves the con- 
tradiction involved in the statement of his epistemology as found 
in his works. This contradiction may be briefly put in this way: 
(1) Bergson tells us, on the one hand, that intuition is a non- 
intellectual process which, by discarding the categories of the 
intellect puts us in direct touch with reality. (2) He tells us, on 
the other hand, less often, but quite as explicitly, that intuition 
is an intellectual process which gives us knowledge through con- 
cepts. Two types of interpretation of his doctrine of intuition 
are familiar to students of Bergson; but both of these interpreta- 
tions leave the contradiction unresolved, because each simply 
chooses one of his views in regard to intuition and discards the 
other. 

The first and more usual interpretation is that which regards 
intuition as a non-intellectualistic ‘way of knowing.” Those 
who adopt this interpretation can hardly be said to discard 
the contradictory view found in Bergson’s writings, for they 
seem to be unaware that there is such a view. The second 
interpretation of the Bergsonian intuition takes account of the 
two contradictory views and deliberately chooses the second, 
though less emphasized, as that which represents Bergson’s real 
meaning. The chief reason given for the choice is that the 
second view (that which regards intuition as an intellectual 
process) makes Bergson up-to-date, puts him in line with the 
historical development of philosophic thought, thus avoiding the 
necessity, involved in the adoption of the first view, of regarding 
him as more than a century behind the times. It is evident that 
neither of these interpretations resolves the contradiction. Both 
leave on our hands the problem of how to account for the other, 
discarded, view. The interpretation suggested in this paper, if 
correct, does resolve the contradiction. 

1 This paper represents part of a doctor’s thesis presented at Yale University. 
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BERGSON'’S DOCTRINE OF INTUITION. 45! 


Philosophy, as well as common-sense, has always made a dis- 
tinction between ‘immediate’ and ‘mediate’ knowledge, but 
philosophy has vacillated in its evaluation of the two types of 
knowledge. From Democritus to Locke ‘mediate’ knowledge 
was regarded as the only true guide to the real. Berkeley, in 
denying the existence of material reality beyond that which is 
immediately perceived, unwittingly gave the death blow to the 
copy theory of knowledge,' and thus introduced a counter-swing 
in favor of ‘immediate’ knowledge. This emphasis on epistemo- 
logical immediacy was carried to its logical conclusion by Hume. 
To Kant is due the credit of having shown once for all that 
knowledge is both mediate and immediate. He does this by 
making clear that neither mediacy without immediacy nor im- 
mediacy without mediacy can be anything at all. The two must 
go together to give each other meaning.? True, Kant recognizes 
that all knowledge (even the mediate) is, in one sense, immediate: 
it must, that is, be in the mind, and whatever is in the mind we 
are directly aware of. But, for all that, this immediacy, true of 
all knowledge, must be more than the mere subjective immediacy 
of the Berkeleyan type. It must be also objective, t.e., it must 
get beyond the individual mind in some way. 

Students of Bergson have, with almost one accord, identified 
his epistemological teaching with a doctrine of subjective im- 
mediacy.* The basis for this interpretation of Bergson is to be 
found mainly in two of his smaller works, An Introduction to 
Metaphysics and La Perception du Changement,* where he 
presents his doctrine of intuition abstracted so far as possible 
from its application to particular problems. We are here told 
that ‘“‘. . . philosophers . . . agree in distinguishing two pro- 
foundly different ways of knowing a thing. The first implies that 

1 It will be recalled that his attempt to distinguish between ‘idea’ and ‘notion’ 
is evidence of the fact that Berkeley theoretically still held the copy theory of 
knowledge. 

? Critique of Pure Reason, A (1st ed.), p. 51; B, p. 75. 

*See Royce, Problem of Christianity, Vol. 2, pp. 117ff.; Wilm, E. C., Henri 
Bergson: A Study in Radical Evolution, esp. VIII, 1X, XIII, XV; Spaulding, E. G., 
The New Rationalism, pp. 36, 277, 407; Miller, D. S., ‘‘M. Bergson’s Theories,” 
etc. (rev. of Mind-Energy in New Republic, Apr. 20, 1921). 


* Originally delivered as lectures at the University of Oxford, May 26 and 27, 
IQIr. 
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we move round the object; the second that we enter into it. 
The first depends on the point of view at which we are placed and 
on the symbols by which we express ourselves. The second 
neither depends on a point of view nor relies on any symbol. 
The first kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative; 
the second, in those cases where it is possible, to attain the 
absolute.”’' The first ‘way of knowing’ is the intellectual, the 
second the intuitional. The concepts used by the former are 
universals, and hence can give knowledge only of the universal 
aspects of any given object, not of its unique quality. Intuition, 
on the other hand, gives knowledge of things as they really are, 
it does not analyze by means of concepts but grasps its object as a 
whole all at once.* Intuition, i.e., immediate perception, is 
therefore the method which metaphysics must adopt, if it is to 
gain an insight into the nature of ultimate reality. ‘Si nos sens 
et notre conscience,’’ says Bergson,‘ “avaient une portée illimitée, 
si notre faculté de percevoir, extérieure et intérieure, etait indé- 
finie, nous n’aurions jamais recours 4a la faculté de concevoir ni a 
celle de raisonner. Concevoir est un pis aller dans les cas ot |’on 
ne peut pas percevoir, et raisonner ne s’impose que dans la 
mesure ov |’on doit combler les vides de la perception externe ou 
interne, et en étendre la portée.”’ The intellectual way of 
knowing, however, has also its own proper function. As intui- 
tion is our guide in the contemplation of reality, so the intellect is 
our guide in action—in the handling of objects. It is the intellect 
which, for our practical benefit, carves up the actually continuous 
world of reality into a world of separate objects which we can 
handle and whose causal relations we can determine. 

The conclusion to which this brief examination of Bergson’s 
epistemology would seem to lead is that the critics are right in 
their interpretation of it as a doctrine of non-intellectual im- 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics, tr. by T. E. Hulme, p.1. Cf. Matter and Memory, 
p. 243, where Bergson speaks of our “‘customary or useful knowledge”’ as con- 
trasted with “‘true knowledge,” and p. 2; Creative Evolution, pp. 44, 153f, 272, 
297, 2090, 306; Perception du Changement, pp. 7-8; Intuition Philosophique in 
Rev. de Métaph., t. 19, 1911, pp. 824f. 

2 Introd. to Metaph., pp. 4, 7. 

3 Ibid., pp. 9, 15ff, 27, 89. 

‘La Perception du Changement, p. 5. Cf. Bull. Soc. fr. Phil., 11, 1901, p. 51; 
Introd. to Metaph., pp. 55. 
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mediacy. Yet upon reflection various considerations suggest 
themselves which lead one to question the adequacy of this 
interpretation of the Bergsonian intuition. The first of these 
considerations is the historical fate of subjective immediacy, 
which raises the query: is it conceivable that Bergson, coming a 
century after the abandonment of the doctrine of subjective 
immediacy, and knowing the Kantian solution of the impasse 
reached by the opposing doctrines of mediacy and immediacy, 
should attempt to breathe new life into the dry bones of a one- 
sided doctrine of immediacy? Philosophy, guilty as it has often 
been of repetitions, of ‘a sort of marking of time, champing of 
jaws, pawing of the ground, and resettling into the same attitude, 
like a weary horse in a stall with an empty manger,” ' has never 
attempted such a complete volte face. 

But there are even more insistent considerations which force 
themselves upon us. If we turn away from the historical fortunes 
of the epistemological problem and confine our attention to 
Bergson’s own writings we are confronted with more serious 
evidence throwing suspicion upon the foregoing interpretation of 
his doctrine of intuition. We find, first, Bergson’s own explicit 
denunciations of idealism, and when he denies that there is any 
connection between his teaching and that of idealism he has 
subjective idealism in mind. “‘ We have repudiated materialism,” 
he says, “‘ but neither do we accept idealism . . . .""* How then 
shall we reconcile Bergson’s disavowals of kinship with subjective 
idealism, with that interpretation of his intuition which identifies 
it with a Berkeleyan doctrine of immediacy? 

Again, if we turn back to the Introduction to Metaphysics, 
where Bergson’s doctrine of intuition is more concisely and 
completely stated than in any other of his writings, we find 
scattered but unambiguous expressions and statements to the 
effect that intuition is not absolutely opposed to the intellectual 
method, but rather supplements it. We find, for instance, that 
Bergson uses the following synonymous expressions for intuition 
in trying to make clear its nature: “intellectual sympathy,”’ * 

1 James, Wm., A Pluralistic Universe, p. 265. 

2 Cf. Calkins, M. W., ‘“‘Henri Bergson: Personalist"’ Paros. Rev., Vol. XXI, 
1912, pp. 666-675, pp. 666f. 

5 Matter and Memory, p. 236. Cf. Introd. to Metaph., p. 56. 

* Introd. to Metaph., pp. 7, 69, 91. 
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‘intellectual auscultation,’’! “intellectual expansion,” ? “‘intel- 
lectual intuition.’’* There are also repeated assertions to the 
effect that intuition uses concepts, different concepts from those 
used ordinarily by the intellect, but at all events concepts. 
“*. . . metaphysics ...,” says Bergson, “if it is a serious 
occupation of the mind . . . must transcend concepts in order to 
reach intuition. Certainly concepts are necessary to it, for all 
the other sciences work as a rule with concepts, and metaphysics 
cannot dispense with the other sciences. But it is only truly 
itself when it goes beyond the concept, or at least when it frees 
itself from rigid and ready-made concepts in order to create a kind 
very different from those which we habitually use; I mean supple, 
mobile, and almost fluid representations, always ready to mould 
themselves on the fleeting forms of intuition.’’* Quotations of 
like import might be multiplied almost indefinitely. We add only 
two more, which can hardly be overlooked by the would-be 
interpreter of Bergson’s doctrine of intuition. Both are taken 
again from the Introduction to Metaphysics: “* . an empiricism 
worthy of the name, an empiricism which works only to measure, 
is obliged for each new object that it studies to make an absolutely 
fresh effort. It cuts out for the object a concept which is 
appropriate to that object alone, a concept which can as yet 
hardly be called a concept, since it applies to this one thing.” ® 
And “. .. the truth is that our intelligence can follow the 
opposite method (1.e., from that which it usually follows). It can 
place itself within the mobile reality, and adopt its ceaselessly 
changing direction; in short, can grasp it by means of that 
intellectual sympathy which we call intuition. This is extremely 
difficult. The mind has to do violence to itself, has to reverse the 
direction of the operation by which it habitually thinks, has 
perpetually to revise, or rather to recast, all its categories. But 
in this way it will attain to fluid concepts, capable of following 
reality in all its sinuosities and of adopting the very movement of 
the inward life of things.’’® Finally, it should be noted, Bergson 
1 Op. cit., p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 81. 

4 Ibid., p. 21. Cf. p. 22. 


5 Ibid., p. 37. 
§ Ibid., p. 69. 
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frequently makes the assertion that philosophy must use the 
same method that science uses,' after having told us that science 
can never dispense with concepts.” 

What shall we make of these statements? If the road to 
knowledge, even though intuition be the guide, is, after all, the 
intellectual road of concepts, can Bergson’s intuition be identified 
with any form of non-intellectual immediacy? Yet how, if in- 
tuition is but a transformed or expanded intellectual method, are 
we to reconcile this interpretation with the explicitly avowed dis- 
tinction between the ‘two ways of knowing’? The dilemma 
which we face is clear: (1) If, in the interest of a consistent 
interpretation of Bergson’s teaching, we take as our guide those 
outstanding and unambiguous assertions that intuition and 
intellect have nothing in common, that the former must forsake 
intellect in the interests of true knowledge, and if in so doing we 
ignore those less noisy assertions that intuition and intellect are 
after all ‘friendly enemies,’ if we do this, do we not rob Bergson’s 
teaching of all novelty, and must we not carry its dead bones back 
a century to the tomb of its ancestors? (2) Yet if we take the 
other set of statements about the codperation between intuition 
and intellect as indicative of his real meaning, are we not 
forced, inevitably, to find some sort of explanation of the first and 
more dogmatically asserted view of the opposition between 
intuition and intellect? 

Whichever alternative we choose we get into difficulties. The 
great majority of Bergson’s critics, including Royce,’ Miller,’ 
and Spaulding,* to name no others, have chosen the first alterna- 
tive on the ground that, as Cunningham says:* “It must be 
confessed that the first of these two conceptions of intelligence and 
intuition is the one which Bergson lays most stress upon.”’ And 
“if it is not the theory which he wishes associated with his name, 
then he has left little undone to make himself misunderstood.”’ 
Fully aware of the difficulties involved, Cunningham, himself, 
adopts the second of the two views as the only sensible inter- 


1 Ibid., pp. 70, 74, 76; cf. pp. 21, 75. 

2 Ibid., p. 79; cf. pp. 24, 32, 81. 

3 Ibid. 

* The New Rationalism, loc. cit. 

5A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson, p. 61. 
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pretation of Bergson’s teaching, and offers an explanation of the 
contradictory view. The two alternatives stated above are not, 
however, exhaustive of the possibilities. There is still a possible 
third alternative: that we choose not one nor the other of the 
two views, but that we keep both views as representative of 
Bergson’s true position. This seems at first thought, preposter- 
ous, for there appears to be no reconcialiation possible between 
the two sets of contradictory statements about the relation 
between intuition and intellect. If both views are retained we 
seem deliberately to reduce Bergson’s teaching to nonsense. 

The way out of the confusion in Bergson must be sought, we 
believe, through the ties which bind him to the past.' We 
must go back to his historical affiliations in search of further 
light on his teaching. His doctrine of reality, as_ well 
as his particular epistemological problem, is a direct inheritance 
from Kant. Kant’s conception of the nature of metaphysical 
reality has been adopted by all idealists since Kant, but the 
particular problems centering around this conception of reality 
have varied widely. One of these problems, ignored by the 
early post-Kantians, viz., how we know the self, is to-day taken up 
by idealists, e.g., by Royce in his doctrine of interpretation * and 
by Bergson in his doctrine of intuition. 

Up to the time of Kant the problem of knowledge had been 
restricted almost entirely to the problem of how we know things, 
i.e. the physical things of nature. For Locke, for Descartes and 
for Berkeley the real epistemological puzzle was not: how do we 
know the self? It was rather: how do we know material things? 
That we know the self, they all recognized, but saw nothing puz- 
zling about this fact. Every one knows himself intuitively or im- 
mediately; here is no problem but an immediately experienced 
fact. The great problem is: how can this self, whose existence is 
an immediate certainty, know the external world beyond itself? 
Kant’s puzzling question of how the subject of knowledge can 
itself become an object of knowledge, had not troubled his pre- 
decessors. Hume, in his attempt to solve the epistemological 
problem reached the conclusion that knowledge is impossible, that 


1 Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
2 Problem of Christianity, Vol. 2, Lectures XI-XIV. 
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neither subject nor object of knowledgeexists. Yetanineradicable 
belief in a knower and a known remains. This was the plight in 
which Hume left the problem. Kant attempts tojustify the beliefs 
for which Hume could give no reason. Our belief in a world of 
things Kant justifies in his Critique of Pure Reason, but our 
belief in a self, the knower or subject of knowledge, he found it 
impossible to justify on rational grounds. That we have a deep- 
seated belief in the self is certain, but it remains a mere belief, an 
“ideal of reason,” which is never verified in experience. But 
Kant, in pointing out that this unknown self is nevertheless the 
very condition of our knowledge of the world of experience, at the 
same time made clear that our knowledge is dependent upon a 
more fundamental reality than its object, 7.e. the self. 

Thus Kant, in his very solution of the problem of knowledge, 
inherited from his predecessors, uncovered a larger epistemologi- 
cal problem which he was unable to solve. He demonstrated the 
possibility of scientific knowledge, but his demonstration revealed 
at the same time the relativity of our science and the impos- 
sibility of metaphysics. Knowledge of the things of Nature we 
have, but this knowledge is relative to ‘our ways’ of thinking. 
And furthermore, the self, which is thus more real, 7.e. more 
fundamental, than the world of things, we have no way of 
knowing. Bergson tells us that Kant was wrong, that we have 
a ‘way of knowing’ which goes beyond the Kantian “island of 
experience”’ and gives us knowledge of the self. Bergson takes up 
the epistemological problem at exactly the point where Kant lays 
it down. 

In attempting a solution of the problem left by Kant, Bergson 
does not proceed by casting aside at the start the Kantian doc- 
trine, in order, in Cartesian fashion, to begin de novo. Kant, he 
holds, is entirely right as far as he goes, but he does not go far 
enough; he is not on the wrong road, he is simply blind to the 
immense reaches of this road: he has seen only a fragment of it. 
The ‘road’ is the intellectual road, and in order to understand 
Bergson we must accompany him from the start as he sets out 
with Kant. Our best mode of procedure will be, then, to discover 
first their common starting point, to travel, next, with both 
thinkers on their common way, and finally, after Kant has 
fallen by the wayside, to go with Bergson to the end of the road. 
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Bergson starts, with Kant, with the undoubted fact that we 
do have science. That there are the sciences of mathematics and 
physics Kant accepts as incontrovertible. That Kant has givena 
satisfactory answer to the problem of how science is possible, as 
science was understood by Kant, Bergson unquestionably admits. 
He nowhere suggests the slightest scepticism in reference to the 
Kantian epistemological teaching that perception and conception 
must unite to give us knowledge of the objects of experience. In 
his discussion of the nature of intellectual knowledge,' we find 
him constantly speaking of both perception and conception as 
factors in our ordinary knowledge of things. With Kant, 
Bergson affirms that our ways of thinking, 7.e. the concepts of the 
intellect, really determine the objects of experience. 

But Bergson accompanies Kant further. He insists that our 
intellectual way of knowing is limited, that it never gives absolute 
knowledge. Kant asserted that our knowledge is limited to the 
phenomenal just because the intellect must pour everything 
which comes to it into its own moulds, in order to furnish us with 
objects of experience. According to Bergson not only does the 
intellect pour everything into its own moulds, but in shaping its 
moulds it has been guided by our ‘ways of acting.’ As potent 
factors at the basis of our thinking are our imperious ways of 
acting. Though Kant is right, then, in teaching that the pattern 
of the mind itself determines our objects of experience, it is even 
truer to say that our ‘ways of acting’ determine these objects, 
for in the end our ways of thinking are but slaves of our active 
tendencies. 

It is evident that Bergson has gone a step farther than Kant 
in giving an account of how it is possible for us to have objects of 
experience. But there are further and greater differences 
between the two philosophers. Kant regarded the intellect as 
we ordinarily find it at work in giving us knowledge of the 
external world, as our only endowment for the attainment of 
knowledge. And at the same time he was forced to admit that 
the intellect could never reach the real, because the categories of 
the understanding are not applicable to things as they really are, 
but only to phenomena; and moreover they are not applicable to 


1 See especially his discussion in the Introduction to Metaphysics. 
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such non-spatial realities as the self and God. It was Kant’s 
fatal mistake, Bergson insists, that he believed that we have 
nothing but the intellectual method of knowing, which rightly 
enough he recognized as inadequate for reaching metaphysical 
reality." 

We find, then, that Kant has furnished the basis for all that 
Bergson says about the contrast and opposition between the 
“two profoundly different ways of knowing.’”’ The great 
difference between Kant and Bergson, thus far discovered, is that 
the former recognized just the one, the intellectual, way of 
knowing, whereas Bergson holds that in addition to this Kantian 
intellectual way there is another way, the intuitional, which 
Kant admitted to be necessary (though impossible) for meta- 
physical knowledge. 

We have now followed the epistemological road taken by 
both thinkers up to the point where Kant drops out, believing 
that he had reached the end of the road. Kant, as well as 
Bergson, sees that the goal he seeks is far distant yet. Kant sees 
no other way to reach the goal. Bergson, however, insists that 
the end is not yet. And when we recall the statements regarding 
the work of intuition as supplementary to that of the intellect, we 
are inclined to believe that Bergson as he leaves Kant is not 
taking an entirely new direction, but simply traveling to the end 
on the same road on which he started with Kant. 

The explanation of the contradiction in Bergson’s epistemology 
now seems simple enough. In all that he says against the intel- 
lectual as opposed to the intuitive method, he has in mind Kant’s 
conception of the intellect.2 This conception, as every one 
knows, practically identifies thought with concrete conception. 
Kant’s Verstand (which is what Bergson has in mind when he 
speaks of intellect as opposed to intuition) “is held fast in the 
clutches of the sensuous and the spatial; by its very nature it 
can never touch the real.””"* What Bergson fails to see, Cun- 
ningham believes, is (1) that Kant’s account of the intellect is 
inadequate,‘ and (2) that he himself (.e. Bergson) in his very 


1 Introduction to Metaphysics, pp. 81ff., Creative Evolution, pp. 175, 205ff., 
Perception du Changement, pp. 14-17. 

*Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 66ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 80-81, 83. 
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arguments against intellect is implying the inadequacy of the 
Kantian analysis and the likeness between intuition and intel- 
ligence.t In other words, he fails to see that he is using the term 
‘intellect’ in two contradictory senses. It is Bergson’s con- 
viction of the inadequacy of the Kantian intellect to reach 
metaphysical reality, combined with his conviction that Kant has 
given an exhaustive and adequate account of the intellect which 
lead him, according to Cunningham, to oppose intellect and 
intuition with might and main. And Bergson is simply unaware 
that his own conception of intuition all the while gives the lie to 
the view that Kant has said the last word about the intellect. 

Bergson is thus, to the end, inconsistent without being aware of 
his inconsistency, Cunningham would have us believe. And this 
inconsistency is explained by the fact that Bergson believes that 
Kant has given an adequate account of the work of the intellect. 
Thus, though Cunningham has chosen the second of the three 
alternatives as the only sensible interpretation of the Bergsonian 
philosophy, he is insistent upon the fact that the inconsistency in 
Bergson which the adoption of this view involves, cannot be 
cleared away, but only accounted for. Bergson, being blinded by a 
false presupposition at the start, simply does not see that his own 
statements lead him into the camp of the enemy. Very often his 
explicit statements show that he is actually in the midst of his 
“friends, the enemy,” yet apparently blissfully ignorant of his 
surroundings. A further inconsistency is pointed by Cun- 
ningham:* not only is Bergson unaware that he is harboring two 
views of intelligence, one openly and the other by implication, 
but he seems also to be unaware of the inconsistency involved in 
using the intellectual method (as he does) to disprove the validity 
of that method. 

We now have before us Cunningham's solution of the funda- 
mental difficulty involved in the acceptance of the second of 
Bergson’s two views regarding the nature of intuition. The 
simple objection which occurs to one at once in reading Cun- 
ningham’s interpretation and criticism of Bergson is that he 
attributes to Bergson far more unconscious inconsistency than 

1 Op. cil., Dp. 95. 


? Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
5 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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one finds warrant for in the writings of this philosopher. Noone, 
except perhaps those who unquestioningly label Bergson a 
subjectivist, can be unaware of the inconsistency in Bergson’s 
statements. And Cunningham is unquestionably right in 
pointing out that at the basis of this inconsistency are the two 
views of intelligence which Bergson holds. But, in the opinion of 
the writer, Cunningham is wrong in asserting that Bergson 
openly avows one view and tacitly implies the other view. We 
believe that Bergson’s own statements indicate beyond question, 
that he openly avows the second view as well as the first. We 
need no more proof for this assertion than those phrases and 
passages already cited, where there is no question of implication, 
the author’s statements being just as unambiguous and explicit 
as are his other assertions about the non-intellectual nature of 
intuition. But, is it possible to adopt a third alternative, 
keeping both views as indicative of Bergson’s real meaning? 
The difficulties seem well nigh insuperable, for we are bound, if 
we adopt this alternative, not merely to explain or account for 
Bergson’s inconsistency, but to resolve it, i.e. to show that there 
is no inconsistency there after all. Professor Cunningham has 
all but reconciled the two apparently inconsistent views in 
Bergson. In pointing out that Bergson really has two views of the 
nature of the intellect Cunningham has furnished the needed 
weapon by which we may put to nought the inconsistency. 
He fails to note the sharpness of his weapon, however, 
and uses it merely to explain and not to explain away this 
inconsistency. 

Very evidently whenever Bergson contrasts intuition with the 
intellectual method he has in mind the Kantian conception of the 
intellect, i.e. the conception of the intellect as limited to the use of 
mechanical concepts, applicable to sensuous objects. In this 
sense of the term ‘intellect,’ it is true that intuition and intellect 
have nothing in common. Very evidently also, whenever 
Bergson identifies intuition with the intellectual method he has in 
mind a conception of intellect quite different from that of Kant. 
But yet again, he very evidently knowingly holds this second, 
enlarged conception of the intellect as using concepts other than 
the mechanical ones which Kant enumerated. In other words, 
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Cunningham is wrong in supposing that Bergson makes the 
mistake of believing that Kant has said the last word about the 
nature of the intellect. Bergson, quite as truly as Hegel, is aware 
that Kant’s analysis of the work of the intellect is inadequate. 
Kant’s conception of the intellect is adequate to account for our 
knowledge of things as we need to use them, Bergson insists, but 
it can carry us no further. To prove the point we need only re- 
call the very explicit criticism of Kant which Bergson makes in 
his Perception du Changement where he tells us ' that the reason 
Kant supposed intuition to be impossible was that he conceived 
it to be something radically different from our ordinary perception 
and consciousness: a superhuman insight. What can this 
assertion mean if not that Kant’s fundamental mistake was his 
belief that he had given an adequate analysis of thought? And 
we must interpret all that Bergson has to say about the intel- 
lectual nature of intuition in the same way. Whereas Cun- 
ningham merely accounts for the contradiction in Bergson, we 
now see that he might have gone further and shown that there is 
actually no contradiction there, if we but remember that Bergson 
uses the term ‘intellect’ in two different senses, often neglecting 
to make clear in which sense he is using it in a given passage. 
With this simple understanding of Bergson’s terminology the 
confusion and inconsistencies in his theory of knowledge vanish. 
MARGARET W. LANDES. 


CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


1Pp. 14-17. Cf. Introd. to Metaph., pp. 81ff; Creative Evolution, pp. 175, 205ff. 











GENUS AND SPECIES. 


T is the purpose of this article to demonstrate, in the narrow 
field of classification, that our traditional theory of class 
relationship no longer corresponds to the results obtained by the 
science of biology, and that a considerable modification of our 
views in regard to logical matters is necessary in order to comply 
with those results. 

The whole ‘school logic’ is based upon the idea of immuta- 
bility of classes. By this I understand that the class (or genus) 
is not affected, or in any sense changed by the specific difference, 
the latter being mechanically added to it in order to produce 
what we call species. ‘‘The species,’’ says J. S. Mill in full 


“a 


accord with scholastic tradition, “must connote all the attributes 
which the genus connotes . . . and it must connote something 
besides; this surplus of connotation is differentia; or to state the 
same proposition in other words, the differentia is that which 
must be added to the connotation of the genus to complete the 
connotation of the species.””' In other words, the logical 
transition from genus to species is represented as a transition 
from less to more complex, accomplished by adding one or more 
new characters to those already present in the genus; similarly, 
the transformation of one species into another within a given 
genus is believed to occur by changing over a few characters 
without altering others. In this argument it is tacitly assumed 
that the addition of the differentia to the genus does not change 
anything in its structure and leaves the elements of the genus 
entirely unmodified. This unwarranted assumption forms the 
foundation of our formal logic and is, as a rule, tacitly admitted 
as an axiom indispensable for all our logical operations. For, it 
is argued, if we were obliged, or even permitted, to modify the 
1Cf. Porphyrius, in Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, where the following 
definition is given: “Acagopa tort § wepioeiee rd eldos Tov yéevous . . . 6 yap dvOpo- 
mos tov f{wov mréov Exe 1d oyudv Kal 7d Ovynrév.”” Similarly Sigwart: “Every 
concept which admits of further determination by different characteristics is in- 
cluded by the addition of these in various other concepts."’ Logic, 1, 43, 2. 
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genus every time we added a few attributes to it in order to obtain 
a species—if, for instance, the meaning of the term ‘vertebrate’ 
changed in every particular set of vertebrates, being different in 
mammals, fishes, amphibians, and reptiles—classification would 
be rendered impossible and the whole process of thinking seri- 
ously handicapped. 

It is, however, clear to any unprejudiced mind that the mode 
of codperation between genus and differentia is not adequately 
expressed by the process of mere addition. In defining bird, for 
instance, as a craniate vertebrate with wings, we do not add 
wings to something that is ‘wingless.’ For craniate vertebrate 
as a genus is neither wingless nor winged. On the other hand by 
depriving a bird of its wings, feathers, beak, and whatever else 
may be regarded as characteristic of that class, we shall obtain a 
mutilated bird, but never a craniate vertebrate as such. The 
difficulty is by no means concerned with our inability to construct 
a general picture of a ‘craniate vertebrate’ (Hume's objection to 
Locke), but with the purely objective impossibility with regard to 
meaning. It is impossible to obtain a generic concept—in point 
of meaning, not picture—by depriving less general forms of the 
attributes peculiar to them. For the subtracted attributes have 
a definite organic relation to the rest, and each of the remaining 
attributes derives its specific form from those which are sub- 
tracted. Presence of wings has its modifying influence upon prac- 
tically everything that can be found in the animal; everything 
in a bird is characteristic of the bird. For every particular 
feature in the structure of that class stands in definite functional 
relation to the wings, as nearly everything in birds depends upon 
adaptation to aerial life. The whole plan of their organisation, 
from the structure of the skull to the unusually developed 
sternum; from the modification of the fore-limbs into wings and 
of the hind-limbs into very original organs of locomotion down to 
the peculiar constitution of the respiratory system; from the 


“ 


form, position, and size of the bones ‘‘down even to the micro- 
scopic structure of the tissues’’—all these peculiarities of their 
growth and build are modifications produced by the unusual 
environment, or consequences of having wings. No matter how 


many peculiarities we shall be able to enumerate, they all will be 
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not less peculiar to a bird than the wings are. There is hardly 
anything in the biological structure of birds that could be found 
in precisely the same form in other animals. Of course, it may be 
objected that they have skull and backbone which are the 
common properties of all craniate vertebrates. But even these 
are essentially modified by the peculiar circumstances of their 
life. If we abstract from all other characters and retain just 
these two, the skull and backbone of a bird, the simplest osteo- 
logical analysis will show at once that both undoubtedly belong to 
a bird. ‘‘When we come to examine,”’ says Morgan, “any two 
species whatsoever, we find that they differ, not only in one or in 
few characters, but in a large number of points; perhaps in 
every single character.’’ Darwin also observed that it is not true 
that the varieties which differ largely in some one point do not 
differ at all in all other points; “this is hardly ever—I speak,’’ he 
says, ‘‘after careful observation—perhaps never the case.” 

Thus the sum total of generic characters is not a given con- 
stant; they all vary from species to species, from case to case. 
It seems, therefore, impossible to obtain a general concept by the 
so-called abstraction of attributes. On the other hand, it is 
equally impossible to arrive at a specific concept by construction, 
i.e. by adding attributes. What would seem more natural than 
to derive, for instance, all species of reptiles from their class- 
conception by adding different characteristics for each species? 
For the class ‘reptilia’ is so well defined and each species seems to 
have the class characters so well expressed, that they are clearly 
discernible within each progressive subdivision. They lie, so to 
speak, on the surface! Each member of the class has apart from 
the inner skeleton, common to all vertebrates, a characteristic 
exoskeleton that covers the body in form of horny scales; while 
the negative feature of having no gills and the presence of 
certain characteristic structures in the embryo sharply divide 
them from the amphibians. The structure of skull and bones, 
the organisation of the organs of reproduction, certain peculiari- 
ties of the respiratory system—all these characteristic features 
are clearly expressed and obviously present in every species of the 
reptile class. And yet we cannot construct a single reptile by 


adding a number of extra-characters to that original scheme; 
H 
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for the scheme changes from order to order, from species to 
species. The additional characters affect in innumerable subtle 
ways the characters which are regarded as fundamental, so that 
there is no definite complex to which the latter may be added. 
Exoskeleton, for instance, is the characteristic feature of all 
reptiles. But consider the different forms under which this 
characteristic trait may appear! Compare, for instance, the 
large horny plates of a toroise with the phantastic pigment-cells 
of the chameleons, which contract and expand under the influence 
of the nervous system, thus changing the colour of the whole body; 
or the big, awkward tongue of an alligator with the remarkable 
tongue of the same family of chameleons which is so extensile 
that it is capable of being darted out with lightning-like rapidity 
to a distance sometimes exceeding the length of their trunk. Is 
there anything within both tongues which, if enlarged by one set 
of attributes, will result in the alligator’s tongue, and if connected 
with another set, will take the form of the prehensile organ of the 
chameleons? Is there any conceivable way of constructing the 
skin of a chameleon from the heavy plates of a tortoise? 

On the basis of the evidence so far quoted, we may symbolically 
express the difficulty in the following manner: We have, let us 
suppose, two species A’ and A” of the same genus A. The 
classical tradition assumes that the genus A consists of a number 
of attributes abcd, so that 

A = abcd. 

These attributes are supposed to be identically present in each of 
the species, so that we obtain two following expressions for the 
species: 
(1) A’ = A(mnop) = abcdmnop, 

A” = A(quts) = abcdquts. 
The above analysis of biological forms proves, however, that the 
two groups: mnop and qust, indicating the specific differences, 
exercise a very definite influence upon the generic characters, so 
that in reality we have: 

A’ a’b’c'd'(mnop), 

(2) A" = a!’b'c!'d" (qust). 

The relation obtaining between genus (abcd) and differentiz 
(mnop and gust) admits of experimental proof. De Vries’ 
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experiments with mutations have conclusively shown that 
Nature in producing new species proceeds according to the (2), 
and not the (1) scheme, treating the generic characters (abcd) as a 
variable, not a constant. It was for a long time believed that 
Evolution is a continuous process resulting from the accumulation 
of minor changes, the so-called fluctuations, which ultimately 
prove valuable for the individuals in their struggle for existence. 
De Vries’ work on Species and Varieties finally brought this view 
toacomplete bankruptcy. On the basis of the large experimental 
evidence, he comes to the conclusion that the evolutionary 
process at large has been accomplished by discontinuous steps, 
being caused by “‘sudden”’ and “unexpected”’ changes which get 
hold, not of one or two individual characters, but of the whole 
form at once, leaving not a single character unaffected by the 
change. He calls those changes “mutations.” The essential 
peculiarity of mutation, whereby it differs from the ordinary and 
inconsistent fluctuations, is, according to De Vries, the complete 
novelty of form and structure in which not a single character is 
left unmodified. “Fluctuations,” he points out, “are linear, 
amplifying or lessening the existing qualities, but not really 
changing their nature. They are not observed to produce 
anything quite new, and evolution, of course, is not restricted to 
the increase of the already existing peculiarities."” Mutations, 
on the contrary, are characterised by throwing off new forms, 
which are sharply different from the parents “by more than one 
character, often by slight differences in nearly all their organs and 
qualities,’’ and which “are from the very beginning as perfect and 
constant, as narrowly defined, and as pure of type as might be 
expected of any species.””! ‘“‘Mutations,”” he says in another 
place, “‘are going in all directions, producing something quite new 
every time.”’? The so-called gigas, for instance, a variety of the 
evening primrose (Oenotera Lamarkiana), originates from the 
latter as a mutant type, that is, as a sudden deviation from the 
ordinary type without any intermediate steps being observed 
among its parents. The remarkable fact about this case of 
mutation is that the number of chromosomes in the gigas is 


1 De Vries, Species and Varieties, p. 28. 
* Idid., p. 717. 
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precisely the double of the number of chromosomes in the 
parental species; the ordinary evening primrose has 14 chromo- 
somes, but as soon as the mutation takes place the number of 
chromosomes is at once increased to 28. If we accept the current 
chromosome theory of heredity, we see at once that all characters, 
being doubled in the heritary substance, must be equally involved 
in the change. De Vries on a different basis, not using the 
genetic evidence at all, comes to the same conclusion.'! 

That the biological species differ from each other not merely in 
one or few individual characters, but in a great number, perhaps 
in all points, is a fact that at present is hardly disputed by any 
biologist. Weismann, in spite of his violent opposition to the 
theory of mutations, supports and partially even explains this 
view. “Even in the fully conscious and methodical selective 
breeding,’’ he says, “of particular characters, the breeder rarely 
alters only the one his attention is fixed on; generally quite a 
number of other characters alter apart from his intention as an 
inevitable accompaniment of the desired variation on which 
attention was riveted .... The variation of one part may 
influence the development of a second and a third organ, and may 
even not stop there, for very often the influence has penetrated 
much deeper and affected quite remote parts of the body. If 
any one were to succeed in adding a heavy pair of horns to a 
breed of hornless sheep, there would run parallel with the course 
of this variation, which was directly aimed at, a long series of 
secondary characters which would affect at least the whole of the 
anterior half of the body; the skull would become thicker and 
stronger to support the weight of the heavy horns; the neck- 
tendon would have to become thicker to hold up the heavy head, 
and so forth.”’ It appears from this classical illustration that the 
whole set of attributes constituting a living being are in a state of 
complete interpenetration, and we cannot change or substitute 
one of those characters with another without touching upon the 
whole system of them. 

It may be objected that illustrations derived from biology fail 
to prove anything with regard to logic, because the terms ‘genus’ 
and ‘species’ have not the same signification in logic as in 


1 Op. cit., p. 553. 
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natural science. When you say—our opponenets may point 
out—that all attributes constituting a living species form an 
organic system, you make a statement which is true, but does not 
in the least affect our logical conceptions. For the ‘linkage of 
characters’ is without doubt a biological fact, the extent of 
which we are yet not able to predict; but the existence and 
validity of such facts within the natural science does not interfere 
with purely logical classification. Logically we are still in a 
position to consider an attribute without its natural environment, 
and imagine it modified or completely removed without changing 
a single iota in the constitution and mode of codperation of other 
attributes. 

Now, so far as the imagination is concerned, the impossibility 
of it has been sufficiently demonstrated by Berkeley and Hume. 
I have a red pencil before my eyes. No trick of imagination will 
enable me to deprive it of its red colour without modifying the 
whole image. Of course, a blue pencil is also a ‘pencil’; but 
from this does not follow that the ‘pencil’ is a ‘blue pencil’ 
minus ‘blue,’ and that in order to obtain the idea of blue pencil, 
it is sufficient to take a red one, to deprive it of its redness, to keep 
in mind what is left after reduction and then add blueness to the 
colorless image thus obtained. Our ideas do not originate in 
such an artificial, mechanical way. 

But neither do meanings. Consider, for example, such 
closely related mathematical terms as irrational and transcendent 
numbers. We cannot obtain the idea of what the transcendent 
number means by depriving the idea (or meaning) of the irrational 
number of its irrationality and adding something else; nor is it 
possible to derive the meaning of mathematical irrationality by 
taking away something from the transcendent numbers and 
replacing it with other qualities. For the quality of not satisfying 
the conditions of any algebraic equation (which is the peculiar 
characteristic of transcendent numbers) cannot be removed from 
the group of transcendent numbers, leaving something that is not 
transcendent. Let us for a moment assume that we are able 
to abstract from that quality, and retain all other properties of the 
group intact. Is it not sufficiently evident that a number ‘does 
not satisfy the conditions of any algebraic equation’ just because 
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of its other properties? For it is transcendent, 7.e., cannot 
appear as a root of an algebraic equation, because it is so peculiarly 
constructed otherwise. Its differentia is not the cause, but 
precisely the result of its construction, just as wings are not the 
cause, but the outcome of the whole process of development 
characteristic of the class of birds. 

Now, the investigation of facts pertaining to the problem of 
classification so far has led us to the following results: (1) The 
analysis of modern science convincingly shows that the so-called 
generic characters (or ‘common points’) are never present in 
any two species in precisely identical form; that, in other words, 
the differentia has a modifying effect upon the genus. (2) This 
peculiar phenomenon is not one of psychological concern. It 
is not concerned with our imagination, perception, consciousness, 
or what not, but belongs properly to meaning. In this sense it 
is a purely logical phenomenon. In what way does it affect our 
logical doctrines? 

1. First, it seems to suggest that the scholastic conception of 
general terms as immutable, ‘eternal’ entities—a view that was 
recently revived by the neo-scholastics (Mercier), phenomenolo- 
gists (Husserl), and especially by neo-realists—needs a con- 
siderable modification. This popular conviction in absolute 
immutability of logical units rests largely on the unwarranted 
assumption that, in the process of logical codperation, the terms, 
such as genus and differentia do not affect each other’s meaning, 
and remain absolutely identical within any given context.' We 

! The infallibility of this assumption has been lately subjected todoubt. Analys- 
ing the pre-Darwinian criticisms of Linnzus’ system of classification, Prof. A. O. 
Lovejoy comes to speak of the Leibnitz’ian principle of continuity, and makes the 
following significant remark. The principle of continuity, he says, was “historically 
important because it led to one of the early notable departures in modern thought 
from what may be called a Platonic habit of mind, that had, in a hundred subtle 
ways, dominated most European philosophy and science for many centuries; it 
meant in some degree, the abandonment of the fashion of thinking of the universe 
as tied up in neat and orderly parcels, the rejection of rigid categories and absolute 
antitheses as inadequate instruments for the description of complexity and fluidity 
of things" (‘‘ Buffon and the Problem of Species,"" Popular Science Monthly, 1911). 
The classical (‘Platonic’) tradition is hereby proclaimed unsatisfactory. The 
“rigid categories and absolute antitheses"’ do not correspond any more to our con- 


ception of reality. F.C. S. Schiller attacks the same problem in a more definite 
and vigorous manner. In his Formal Logic (p. 67) he says: ‘‘ Because definitions 
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have seen that the practice of classification does not justify such 
an assumption. The attributes constituting a genus are not 
repeated identically by the species; they change from case to 
case, from one differentia to another. And they do change, not 
because we take them in a different sense—that would be a plain 
case of quaternio terminorum—nor because in the process of in- 
quiry their meaning becomes more complicated, but for the purely 
logical reason of being fundamentally relative. The common 
prejudice that genus is a constant form is an illusion that arises 
from the analysis of verbal sentences, not meanings. Comparing 
various definitions, as grammatical units, we notice that they all 
consist of two parts one of which remains constant throughout the 
whole series. We define birds as ‘craniate vertebrates’ adapted 
to the aerial life, and reptiles as ‘craniate vertebrates’ that show 
the presence of an exoskeleton; we define rational number as a 
‘number’ that cannot be exactly expressed by integers or frac- 
tions, and transcendent number also as a ‘number’ that does not 
satisfy the conditions of any algebraic equation. In the latter 
example, the word ‘number,’ as a part of the sentence, is identical- 
ly repeated in both definitions, and that makes us think that the 
term is a constant. Logically, however, it is plain that if a 
number cannot satisfy the conditions of any algebraic equation, 
it fails by virtue of its exceptional and unique structure. It 
cannot be different from other numbers just in one particular 
point indicated by the differentia, but undoubtedly has other 
peculiarities which result in its inability to satisfy the conditions 
of any algebraic equation. From the logical standpoint, this 
inability is not merely added to an indifferent and identical 
‘number,’ but results from its in each case peculiarly organised 
structure. 

could be ideally conceived as precise and complete and unchangeable, and because 
certain mathematical definitions were thought to possess these admirable qualities, 
it was assumed that all other qualities of definitions and all the qualities of other 
definitions were logically negligible. . . . Not even in mathematics is it true that 
the meanings of conceptions remain unmodified.”” And on page 87: ‘“‘It is, more- 
over, an undeniable and literal fact that every time an idea is used in a real judg- 
ment its meaning is modified thereby.”"" Lotze, too, rejects the traditional formula 
that is commonly used to express the structure of our concepts; he finds that the 
traditional equation S = a + b+ c¢ + +++ should be replaced by a more proper 


expression S = F(a, b, c, ---+) “‘indicating that the elements a, }, c, «++ must be 
combined in a manner extremely variable if taken generally.” 
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2. Thus mutability is an essential character of the meaning 
itself, and not in the least concerned with the effect that con- 
sciousness may have upon it. What a term means depends 
fundamentally upon the value of other terms with which it is 
associated. That obviously contradicts the law of identity; and 
since that law is not merely supported by the sanction of cen- 
turies, but has a great deal of indisputable evidence in itself, we 
are obliged to make terms with it. In order to reconcile the 
alleged variability of meaning with the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the law of identity, we have to observe, more accurately 
than is generally done, what happens to a meaning when it 
associates itself with other meanings. 

If we take an abstract term, such as ‘blackness,’ ‘quality,’ 
‘existence,’ ‘possibility,’ ‘contradiction,’ etc., and by means of a 
judgment refer it to another term, we see at once that the original 
term must submit to a very obvious transformation; we cannot 
logically, z.e., with a meaning, attribute ‘blackness’ or ‘existence’ 
to anything without transforming it into a verbal or attributive 
form, such as ‘black,’ ‘exists,’ ‘is contradictory,’ etc. Let us 
call the first form the ‘analytical,’ and the second the ‘functional’ 
meaning of a term. The ‘analytical’ meaning, or rather the 
analytical aspect of every meaning, rests, so to speak, with 
itself; it is absolute, and means what it means without reference 
to anything else except its own antecedents; it is Kant’s analy- 
tische Einheit des Begriffs. The ‘functional’ meaning, however, 
is fundamentally relative; it means what it means only in 
reference to other terms, as a predicate in a judgment: Kant’s 
synthetische Einheitt des Begriffs. That these meanings are 
different may be shown by attempting to connect them within a 
judgment. The attempt fails to produce any logical meaning. 
To say, for instance, that ‘existence exists,’ or ‘blackness is 
black’ is as absurd as to say that ‘contradiction is contradictory.’ 
It is sufficiently evident by itself that ‘contradiction’ as a valid 
term cannot be in itself contradictory, for if it were, the whole of 
logic would be rendered a matter of impossibility, as the funda- 
mental law of formal logic—the law of contradiction—would be 
based upon an inconsistent (7.e., contradictory) notion of contra- 
diction. For the same reason ‘possibility’ cannot be merely 
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possible; it must be actual in order to make other things possible. 
‘Existence’ cannot exist; for if it existed, nothing else could 
exist (existence being one of the existing things could not be a 
predicate). That is, of course, an old argument that may be 
traced as far as Plotinus.'. But in connection with what has been 
said before about mutability of genus it acquires a somewhat new 
value. The paradox is that the alleged mutability of genus 
which, from the biological standpoint, seems to be an indisputable 
fact, is utterly inconsistent with the law of identity. 

The solution of the difficulty appears, however, to be suggested_ 


by the distinction which we have just introduced. The law of | 


identity applies only to the analytical meaning of our ideas. To 


the functional meaning it does not apply. For the functional 


meaning is never the same. It varies from case to case, from one 
situation to another. Like motion it is fundamentally relative. 
We have demonstrated this relativity by analysing the biological 
and mathematical genera. It was shown that a given genus (A) 
whose analytical meaning, (= abcd), appears in every specific 
judgment as a function (f) of its specific difference. It remains 
now to add that for similar reasons (the validity of which is not 
difficult to ascertain) the specific difference, too, is subjected to 
variation, so that both mutually determine each other. Species, 
therefore, constituting the extension of a given genus A, form a 
series of logical complexes in which not a single element is 
repeated twice: 

A! = fi(AD) (a'b'c!d') (m'n'o' p') 

A? = f(AD) = (a*b*c*d*)(m'n*0*p*) 


A* = f*(AD) 


where A!, A?,. . . A* represent the species, A = abcd stands for 
genus, D = mnop for differentia. The demonstrated variability 
of functional meaning is, of course, not restricted to the relation 
between genus and species; it applies to any terms whatsoever 
which enter into coéperation with each other. But to prove this 
would lead us far beyond the object of the present article. 

3. In conclusion one more suggestion may be ventured which 


(a"b"c"d")(m"n"o"p") 


1 Plotinus, Enneades; 2, 4, 9. 
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aims merely at destroying an old fallacy. In the old books of 
natural science it was customary to illustrate the whole system 
of life on earth by the picture of a tree whose systematically 
expanding branches were supposed to correspond to the natural 
order, genealogy of life. The picture served as a static repre- 
sentation of all orders, families, genera, and species, beginning 
at the bottom with the genus summum, or abstract conception 
of the living organism in general, and ending with the leaves of 
the tree, the living species. In more recent times, owing to the 
tremendous amount of newly discovered material, the ‘tree’ has 
outgrown our printing conveniences, and was gradually aban- 
doned as a means of illustration of the entire kingdom. Never- 
theless, even in our days, this scheme is frequently used in class- 
rooms to illustrate some particular portions of the animal or plant 
kingdoms. 

This graphic scheme is highly artificial and admittedly uncer- 
tain. Not all species are so well defined as to fit into that scheme. 
Among animals there are chains of forms, such as snails, for 
instance, so closely connected with each other that they could 
hardly be regarded as separate species, although the extremes are 
so widely separated that they seem to form wholly independent 
genera. In some geographic localities we observe the whole 
process of evolution, from the later Tertiary period down to our 
own days, condensed into a series of forms actually existing 
beside each other in space, and showing all the transitional 
stages which in other cases disappear in the struggle for existence. 
Those represent exceptional cases of simultaneous existence of 
all, or nearly all, stages of a long evolutionary process immediately 
given in space, instead of being hypothetically reconstructed in 
time. It is difficult to find a definite place for such chains of 
forms within the traditional diagrams, for they actually form a 
horizontal branch of the genealogical tree of species extending 
rather indefinitely to right and left, and scorning all our attempts 
at their systematic subordination. In other cases when the 
species appear as well defined and ‘typical,’ they fit well into our 
scheme only because their number is really incomplete, i.e., 
because the transitional forms have long ago disappeared from 
the actual horizon of life. “‘These typical species,” says Weis- 
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mann, “only appear so to our short-sighted vision, short-sighted 
as far as time is concerned; in reality they are connected from 
long past times with species which lived at an earlier date by 
just such transition stages as connect Celebes species (of snails) 
of to-day, which are living at the same time.” 

The time aspect is wholly eliminated from the traditional 
scheme. And that is its principle defect. The famous genea- 
logical tree represents life as a phenomenon scattered merely in 
space, i.¢., as a number of coéxisting forms which are brought 
into a system by means of a relation that is regarded as subsisting 
out of time. In reality, of course, life does not exist merely in 
space. All genera and species have their long history in time, 
and are actually related to each other just because and only in so 
far as they have a common history. The real genealogical tree 
does not exist in space, and cannot be adequately represented by 
any contrivance that is merely geometrical in its nature. It 
grows in time, and each genealogical epoch is merely a cross- 
section of its trunk and branches which exist only when they 
move.! 

To comprehend the nature of genus in its dynamic relation to 
species we have to imagine it as existing in the four-dimensional 
perspective. We have to look, so to speak, through the branches 
representing species into the depths of another dimension which 
reveals the history of phyletic growth and development. Within 
the bounds of phyletic history, in the network of time, we may 
find genera and families designed upon the highroad of life as 
plans according to which myriads of individuals are formed and 
transformed. They can never be found within a single cross- 
section, in the momentary pause of space; for they are moving 
entities of which time is substance. For them to exist or subsist 
out of time would be the same as for a living organism to live out 
of life. That does not mean, however, that they do exist in 
time; the comparison to in and out is rather meaningless and 
utterly unprecise. The biological genus itself is an expression of 
time; in other words, the relation of subordination, in so far as it 
is incorporated in the natural order of things, originates essentially 
in contact and under control of the time-relation. For what 


1 Cf. Weismann, The Evolution Theory, Vol. 2, p. 304. 
a 
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really justifies our scheme of classification, i.e., what makes 
genera, families, etc., real units of nature different from any other 
arbitrary grouping of things, is the common descent of the species 
constituting those units, t.e., development and transmission— 
both possible only in time—of a certain plan followed by nature in 
building up constantly new scores of individuals. In the light of 
the doctrine of descent, genus means a plan of a more ancient 
origin than that of the species, and is, nevertheless, followed by 
individuals of more recent biological formation. From this it is 
plain that time plays an important part in discrimination of 
what is genus and what is species in biology. 

But is it true that the so-called logical genera are arbitrary 
units which are in no way connected with the objective reality of 
time? As far as they are used in scientific practice, they are 
certainly not arbitrary. When we classify governments, are we 
at liberty to create any groups that might be possibly created on 
the basis of bare external similarity? Political science will most 
vigorously object to that view: governments, like living biological 
species, are brought into definite groups because there is some- 
thing in their nature and history that justifies the division. 
Again, in classifying the curves in geometry, we do not proceed 
arbitrarily. Think of the part played by the straight line in 
mechanics, by circles, ellipses, and parabolas in astronomy—and 
you will convince yourself that our apparently artificial divisions 
have roots in reality, that they are abbreviations of relation- 
clusters actually existing in the natural order of things. Those 
relations, indeed, may sometimes lead us very far. To give a 
complete account of the genus ‘acid,’ for instance, we should, 
perhaps, have to leave entirely the field of experimental chemistry, 
and move along the difficult roads of the so-called physical 
chemistry. The inquiry will lead us to the study of the atomic 
structure of matter, and again the history and evolution of its 
forms. For matter in its present shape, as it exists on earth, is an 
outcome of an enormously long cosmic development, and its 
present laws, and types, and divisions depend substantially upon 
how matter was evolved from that primordial state in which our 
spectral analysis shows it to exist in the nebular formations of our 
stellarsystem. The predominance of hydrogen and helium in the 
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spectrum of the sun and stars may be regarded as an evidence that 
other chemical elements have not been yet completely built under 
thermic conditions that apparently exist on the majority of the 
fixed stars; not merely our chemical laws, but, perhaps, the 
larger part of our earthly elements cannot exist under those 
conditions. And if we admit that our chemical elements did not 
always exist, we must admit that their peculiarities depend 
essentially upon the history of their cosmic formation, #.e., in one 
sense are again functions of time. Our chemical classification, 
then, is in the same sense an indirect expression and cross- 
sectional exhibition of the evolutionary process in regard to 
matter, in which the biological classification is an expression of 
the development of life on Earth. 

Thus the ‘unknown’ part of every genus, its transobjective 
residuum,' we may say, inevitably leads to the system of relations 
which we call Evolution, and, consequently, is deeply involved 
in time. The school-logic systematically neglected the temporal 
implications of our logical categories. All our logical diagrams, 
symbols, and even terms are derived from the space conception. 
We speak freely and with the air of conviction about purely 
logical ‘spheres’; we think of logical ‘entities’ constituting a 
‘realm.’ We even have an inclination, when speaking of truth 
and ideals, to raise our eyes in the direction of heaven, as if in 
acknowledgment of a belief in spacially higher regions of reality. 
It is a symbol of our grudging conspiracy of silence against the 
time dimension. 

And yet it is not merely the theory of evolution that urgently 
reminds us of our logical obligations in regard to time, but the 
recent developments in physics point still more emphatically to 
the necessity of a radical change in our geometrical model of 
thinking. The growing influence of Einstein’s theory of relativity 
makes it imperative for us to learn, and to teach our children how 
to think in terms of the four-dimensional manifold of which time 
is the fourth variable. The time will come when every high 
school senior will think in terms of the principle of relativity, and 
when therefore, our old methods of teaching logic will appear 
quite obsolete. Logic must be prepared to meet the impending 


1 Cf. Nicolai Hartmann, Grundsiige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. 
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change. But if it shall persist in regarding our ideas as two- 
dimensional, flat entities, which have no time perspective and are 
as superficial as a Euclidian circle, it will not be able to meet the 
needs and requirements of actual thinking, and most probably 
will be given to the archives of the history of science alongside with 
other philosophical rubbish of the past. 
HENRY LANz. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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SOME FACTORS OF MALEBRANCHE’S THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


ALEBRANCHE (1638-1715) occupies a position in the 
history of philosophy that is determined by his relation 
to rationalism, on the one hand, and empiricism, on the other. 
His rationalism appears in his definition of the mind as a simple, 
indivisible substance, without plurality of parts; it is, he says, 
the I that thinks and feels and wills. This conception embraces 
all the qualities—simplicity, indivisibility, and personality— 
that were the subject of Kant’s special criticism in the “ Paralo- 
gisms of Pure Reason.”” In accepting the positon of dualism, 
Malebranche was in agreement with his predecessor Descartes 
(1596-1626), not with his contemporary Spinoza (1632-1677). 
However he modified Descartes’ views in two particulars: first, 
he denied that mind was better known than matter, for since we 
see all things in God, material as well as spiritual, it would be an 
impeachment of the goodness of God if there were any deficiency 
in our knowledge of the material world.2 In the second place, he 
contended that a rational deductive science of mind is possible, 
a position to which he was committed when he made feeling and 
sensations mental states. As sensations and feelings are modes 
of mind, they had to be, on rationalistic principles, deducible 
from the conception or essence of mind. ‘Without this arche- 
typal idea of mind,”’ he writes, ‘I cannot know that I am capable 
of feeling the taste of melon, the sensation of red, the pain of 
toothache, unless I have actually experienced these feelings: 
feelings, I say, that are confused and make themselves felt, 
without making either themselves or the substance which they 
modify known.”’* But as a matter of fact, there is no such 
knowledge of mind as this, and because this is so Malebranche 
concluded that the only possible method in psychology was an 
empirical one. 


1 Recherche de la Vérité, edited by Jules Simon, Vol. I, pp. 2, 84. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, Bk. III, Pt. II, Ch. VI. 
* Réponse 2 Arnauld, Ch. XIII. Italics mine. 
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His relation to empiricism, as has just been suggested, was of 
another sort. It was not one of dependence, and he shares with 
Locke and Berkeley the distinction of being one of the founders of 
descriptive psychology. The contrast between Malebranche and 
Descartes in respect to the method of philosophizing is striking. 
If, for example, we compare the Discourse on Method, or, as 
exhibiting the Cartesian method in greater fulness, the Regulae ad 
Directionem Ingenii, with the Recherche de la Vérité, we find that 
the former is a logical analysis of the knowledge we have in 
common sense and in science, the latter an analysis of the process 
of knowing, and concerned with pointing out the errors into 
which, because such an analysis has not been made, the human 
mind constantly falls. The assumed confidence in reason to give 
knowledge of the truth is the foundation of all rationalism. 
Descartes, for instance, says: ‘“‘We reject, then, according to 
this rule, all knowledge that is only probable, and assume as a 
principle that we should trust only those truths that are certain, 
and which no one can doubt. . . there is a greater number of such 
truths than (men) think,” and “they suffice to demonstrate 
finally a multitude of propositions, as to which (men) have 
hitherto been able to express only probable opinions.’’! On the 
other hand, when Malebranche faces the same question of the 
uncertainty of human knowledge, he says that the fact of error 
should induce us to study its nature and causes by an inquiry into 
its origin.? That is to say, it is not by the method of logical 
analysis that we can avoid error, but truth or knowledge is 
revealed by a psychological exposition of its origin and validity. 
Perhaps the contrast between the methods of Descartes and of 
Malebranche can be emphasized if, to meet the objection that 
both accept the clearness and distinctness of ideas as the criterion 
of truth, we remember that it is not until the sixth book of the 
Recherche, that is, until the end of his investigations, that Male- 
branche formulates the logical methods which correspond to the 
starting point of Descartes’ philosophy. The great bulk of the 
preceding books is concerned with perception, physics, and 
reality, that is, with the psychological problems involved in 
human knowledge. 


1 Regulae, Cousin's edition, Vol. II, p. 205. Italics mine. 
2 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 2. 
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In what follows, we shall discuss (1) the psychological bases of 
Malebranche’s philosophy; (2) his doctrine of sense-perception; 
and (3) his theory of ideas. 


I. 


We said above that for Malebranche the soul (/’é@me) or mind 
(l'esprit) is a simple, indivisible, personal substance, the nature 
(essence) of which is thought or consciousness. The mind, as 
thus defined, presents itself for psychological study in two 
characteristic forms, as understanding (l’entendement) and will 
(la volonté). The understanding is altogether passive,? and the 
will is blind.* The relations of these faculties, as we shall see, 
arise out of these characteristics. Thought is the more funda- 
mental in the sense that it constitutes the essence of the mind, 
but will is never absent whether mind is considered as having or 
not having a relation to the body. Will, however, is not of the 
essence of mind since it presupposes thought, and it is possible to 
conceive a mind that has no will, that is, a mind that is entirely 
passive.* The most general form of will is certain natural 
inclinations of the mind.’ These express the nature of mind as 
active.’ The final cause of these inclinations, or, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, that at which the will aims, is the good, a good, however, 
which it is not able to form by itself since it is blind. This is our 
modern doctrine that conations are tendencies to pass out of one 
mental state into another until they come to an end in which the 
tendencies to action are brought to rest, or, as we say, are 
satisfied. Nest building may serve as a passing illustration. 
The natural inclinations of the mind, however, Malebranche 
points out, are related to the good in two ways, a general and a 
particular. In their general aspect, the inclinations are called 
will (la volonié), and they have for their object the good in 
general.’ Will, that is to say, is a blind striving of the mind 
toward an object of which, as will, itis unaware. The good here 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 342. 
? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 5. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 9. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 342. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 7. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 8. 
? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 8. 
31 
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in question is described by Malebranche as undetermined or 
general, not because in those terms he is describing the essence or 
nature of this good, but as this good stands related to the funda. 
mental activities, tendencies, movements, or inclinations of the 
human mind. In itself the general good is that which includes 
all other goods within itself, that is, God.' The relation of 
God to the understanding is discussed elsewhere, and it is 
sufficient to say here that, because of the limitations of the 
human mind, Malebranche argues that revelation is necessary to 
supplement the imperfect knowledge we have of God in natural 
religion.? This is quite in accord with his purpose, to show that 
Cartesianism is perfectly consistent with the Christian position. 

In their particular aspect, the natural inclinations are called 
freedom (la liberté), and by this term he means the power by 
which the mind directs the natural propulsions toward particular 
kinds of good. Freedom, however, does not mean that the 
human mind has the liberty of indifference, the power to will or 
not to will, or to will contrary to our natural inclinations.‘ As we 
have seen, these natural inclinations determine us toward the 
universal good or God. By freedom Malebranche means that the 
mind can arrest the determination of itself toward any particular 
good until it has compared a number of competing goods inter se, 
and has discovered the one in which the universal good is most 
completely realised. The active identification of the mind with 
an object that pleases it, that is, as one in which the greatest good, 
and therefore the greatest happiness, is realized, Malebranche 
calls love. There are, then, two objects of love, the universal 
good or God, and particular goods. The former we love volun- 
tarily and freely, first, because it is natural for us to seek the 
greatest good, and, secondly, because our happiness consists in 
seeking the greatest possible good.’ The latter, because subject 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 9. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 411 f. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 8. 

‘ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 9. 


5 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 9, 10. 

®Compare Spinoza’s “intellectual love of God" as the realization of ‘the 
perfect life.” 

7 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 9. Malebranche lays it down as a general rule that “il 
n'est pas au pouvoir de notre volonté de ne pas souhaiter d'étre heureux.”’ 
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to choice, we do not love voluntarily but only freely, and that one 
of all present possible goods is chosen which leads us farthest in 
the direction of the universal good which is the goal of all our 
natural striving. 

In contrast to will, the understanding (l’entendement), or the 
mind considered in relation to knowledge, is entirely passive. It 
is defined as the faculty of receiving ideas, or, what is for Male- 
branche the same thing, of perceiving things.' Perceptions are 
modifications of the mind, or perhaps as we should say states of 
consciousness. In relation to its states, the understanding is 
simply the name of the mind’s ability to experience all the 
changes of which it is capable.* Perceptions are of two kinds, 
pure and sensible. By pure perceptions is meant the knowledge 
we have by ideas. They are called pure perceptions or pure 
intellections because the knowledge they give does not involve 
any bodily or brain changes.* Sensible perceptions are of two 
kinds, sensation and imagination, and these are particular 
modifications of thought or consciousness or mind.‘ The 
principle on which they are classified together as perceptions 
is that they involve bodily or brain changes, and they are dis- 
tinguished, or are considered as two, because the conditions of 
these changes are not the same in each case. Thus, by sense 
Malebranche means the understanding perceiving the relations 
that external bodies have to the organism.5 Sense perception, 
that is to say, is, in the phrase James made current, the con- 
sciousness of material objects present to sense, and it involves as 
the condition of its occurrence certain brain changes that are 
peripherally initiated. Imagination differs from sense only in 
the fact that the material objects which the understanding 
perceives are, in that case, absent, and that the cerebral changes 
are centrally initiated.’ 

We have seen that, according to Malebranche, the mind is to 
be studied in two ways: as pure understanding and capable of 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 5. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 20. 

‘ Idid., Vol. I, p. 342. 

§ Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 29 f. 
? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 29. 
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receiving ideas, and as related to a physiological organism 
through which certain modifications of its ideas are brought 
about. Before considering what relation this analysis has to 
his theory of knowledge, we shall state briefly his view of the 
nature of judgment and reasoning, that is to say, the answer he 
gives to the question of the relation of the will to understanding. 
Will and understanding, we have seen, are not coédrdinate 
faculties of the soul; understanding, he says, has a_ logical 
priority to will. In making these statements, Malebranche is 
speaking as a true son of the Church, and is taking sides on a 
question that divided later Scholasticism into two opposed 
schools. In one sense the controversy between the Thomists, 
or followers of Thomas Aquinas, and the Scotists, or the fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus, was a form of rivalry between the Domini- 
can and Franciscan orders respectively. But, of course, it was 
also more than this. It raised in a definite manner the question 
of the relation of the will and intellect in the divine nature, and 
this question was important in its bearing upon whether God 
could or could not be conceived as an absolutely free will; 7.¢., 
whether God’s actions were determined by rational considera- 
tions, or whether truth and error, right and wrong, were arbitrary 
distinctions based upon the unregulated fiat of God’s will. 
Aquinas maintained against Scotus the more ancient doctrine 
that intellect is supreme and God's will is determined by his 
reason. This became the official position of the Catholic Church, 
and Aquinas has remained the philosopher of Catholicism to the 
present day. It was not, therefore, anything new in the history 
of thought when Malebranche, in common with his predecessor 
Descartes, asserted the primacy of reason or understanding; its 
significance was merely an important way of showing that 
Cartesianism was in perfect agreement with the position sanc- 
tioned by the Church. 

Judgment and reasoning are functions of the mind; and since 
both these functions are forms under which the mind manifests 
itself, they must have some relation to both understanding and 
will. Malebranche does not overlook this side of the question, 
although he maintains that, in their essential meaning, it is the 
will that judges and reasons. As related to understanding, 
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judgment and reasoning are only pure perceptions.' From this 
latter point of view, a simple perception is the mind’s apprehen- 
sion of simple objects, judgment the mind’s apprehension of the 
relation between objects, and reasoning the apprehension of the 
relations between the relations of two or more objects.* This, 
however, does not exhaust the whole meaning of judgment and 
reasoning. To judge and reason mean to assert, but the asserted 
content does not come, for Malebranche, from the will; it is 
given by the understanding in its several modifications. The 
relation of the will to understanding suggested by this statement 
may be made clearer by considering two cases. If, for example 
the object of judgment has been completely examined on all its 
sides and in all its relations, the will is bound to rest in the 
object thus presented, and it is this ‘resting in the object’ that 
Malebranche says is properly to be called judgment and reason- 
ing. On the other hand, when there is anything obscure in the 
presented object, or when there is uncertainty as to whether it has 
been thoroughly examined, the will can refuse to repose in it, and 
compel the understanding to carry out its proper function more 
completely before judging it. In this case, because of the 
intervention of the will, we are said to judge voluntarily.‘ 


II. 


In sense perception, Malebranche remarks, it is necessary to 
distinguish four factors that are ordinarily overlooked: first, the 
changes in the elements of which the perceived object is com- 
prised; second, the changes in the nerves connected with the 
sense organ, on the one hand, and the brain, on the other; third, 
the sensation or perception that one has when in relation to the 
object; fourth, the judgment that localises the sensation in the 
object or in the sentient organism.® The problem of sense 
perception is how the first two of these factors are related to the 
last two; in other words, what the nature and certainty is of the 
knowledge that a mind has of objects which because their essence 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 11. 

? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 11. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 12, 13. 
‘ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 13. 

5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 90. 
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is extension, are themselves substantially different from the 
mind that knows them. The answer to this question is worked 
out, first, by examining the function of judgment in sense 
perception, and, second, by asking if we are aware of sensations, 
and, if so, what degree of truth can be given to this awareness. 

In the field of perception, judgment never gives a knowledge of 
things, but only of the relation that things have to the organism; 
sense perception, that is to say, is not concerned with truth, but 
only with the self-preservation of the organism.’ Exactness in 
our knowledge of these relations is neither possible nor necessary. 
It is not possible, because we do not know things in themselves; 
it is not necessary, because sense perception is a practical not a 
theoretical faculty.? 

The variability, and to that extent the unreliability, of our 
judgments of perception is seen if we consider the localisation of 
our sensations. For this purpose, Malebranche distinguishes 
three kinds of sensation: first, those that are strong and vivid, 
and not only involve the activity of the brain but also the 
presence of agreeable or disagreeable feelings; second, feeble and 
faint sensations that are neither very agreeable nor very disa- 
greeable; third, an intermediate class, neither strong nor weak. 
These classes are, however, not exclusive, for a feeble sensation 
may, under certain conditions, become either strong and vivid, 
or intermediate. Examples of the first kind are great heat and 
cold; of the second kind, medium light and all colors; of the third 
kind, a strong light and a loud noise.* In all these cases, the 
mind follows the natural inclination to objectify its sensations, 
and is led to believe that, in the first kind, the sensation is in 
both the object and in the organs of the body; in the second kind, 
that it is only in the body; in the third kind, it is in a quandary as 
to whether the sensation is in the object, or in the bodily organs, 
or in both. In any case, however, the natural judgment of the 
senses leads us to attribute them to the object, and it is only when 
it cannot avoid doing so that the judgment localises them in the 
organism.* 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 55. 


8 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 96 f. 
* Jbid., Vol. I, p. 99. 
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The relation of perception to understanding turns upon the 
knowledge we have of sensations. By sensation Malebranche 
means a modification of the soul that is directly related to what 
passes within the body to which it is united.!. Sensations are 
accompanied by pleasurable (agréable) and painful (douleureux) 
feelings.2 To deny that we have a consciousness of pleasure and 
pain, as has sometimes been done, places those who hold this 
view in an awkward position. For it is certain that the pain we 
experience in connection with light, color, sound, tastes, odors, 
is distinguished from each of them, and from all other experiences 
that are not themselves the pain in question. But if we had no 
consciousness of the pain, it would be impossible to make the 
distinction, and the pain would be liable to be confused with one 
or other of these. Whatever we immediately sense, for example, 
color, we know; and if we do not know these things, it is certain 
that we have no knowledge of sensible objects. The argument 
seems to be that in sensation two factors can be distinguished, 
the pleasure or pain that accompanies our experiences of color, 
light, heat, etc., and these latter themselves; and since both are 
modifications of the mind, we must be presumed to have a know- 
ledge of the former as well as of the latter, unless we are to forego 
any answer to the question how sense perception is at all possible. 
But, Malebranche says, if you ask him what sensations are he 
cannot say, for it is only in experiencing them that we know 
them.‘ Their nature cannot be described in words, they are 
ultimate facts of mental life that necessarily follow from the 
essence of the mind itself. They are states of consciousness or 
thought, modifications of the soul that are determined by reason 
of its relation to a physical organism. Sensations are to be 
distinguished from ideas, of which we shall speak in the next 
section, and we know them by what Malebranche calls an internal 
sentiment.® 

Now while it is true that no one who has a sensation can, so 
long as he has it, be in doubt as to its existence; and while it is 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 4. 

2 Idid., Vol. I, p. 103. 

8 Ibid. 

‘ Idid., Vol. I, pp. 104 f. 

5 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 30, 107. 
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true that the natural judgment of the senses, or, as he sometimes 
says, the blind impression of the senses, tends to refer these 
sensations outside the body; there is nevertheless no necessary 
relation between our sensations and anything in the world of 
physical objects. In a series of chapters ' Malebranche studies 
our knowledge of extension, figure and movement, and shows 
that the judgments we form of these objects are never exactly 
true. But he maintains they are not entirely false. We may at 
least hold that, so long as we perceive them, extension, figure and 
movement are external to us, that is, belong to the world of 
physical objects, although it would be difficult to give a demon- 
strative proof of this. If we draw the distinction between the 
waking state, on the one hand, and dream and delirium, on the 
other, it is no doubt true that, in the latter, objects external to the 
body are perceived, and, unless we are willing to grant existence 
to these, we shall have to deny necessary existence to the objects 
perceived in the former. Notwithstanding this difficulty, 
Malebranche holds that ordinarily, that is, in the waking state, 
the presumption is that extension, figure and motion exist as 
and where they are perceived.2?_ The case is different with the 
so-called secondary qualities, such as light, colors, tastes, etc. 
Here what we perceive is our sensations, and it is an error of 
judgment to suppose that they exist in the objects that are the 
cause of sensations.’ 
Il. 

The essence of the mind is thought; but thought is to be 
distinguished from the particular thoughts or modifications of 
which the mind is capable. Thought, in other words, is that 
which is capable of being modified, not the modifications them- 
selves, as, for example, extension is not a class name for all the 
particular figures, but is that which can be now round, now 
square, etc. The knowledge that we have of thought, as thus 
conceived, or of the soul whose essence is thought, is confined to 
what the interior sentiment or consciousness affords.‘ But 
since, as we have seen, the objects of the sentiment are the 


1 Op. cit., Book I, Chaps. VI-IX. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 82ff. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 120. 
4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 341. 
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mind’s own states, it follows, for Malebranche, that it is only 
by being aware of these that we can know ourselves as thinking 
things.’ 

We are now in a position to consider the nature of ideas, and 
the kind of knowledge we have by ideas. An idea is defined by 
Malebranche as that which is immediately before the mind when 
it perceives any object.2. In conformity with the aim that 
Malebranche has set himself, to investigate the nature and 
origin of the processes of knowledge, a number of chapters are 
given to the statement and criticism of the several historical 
theories of ideas. The views in question are these: (a) that 
material objects send into the mind small replicas of themselves 
which represent them; (0) that the ideas by which we see objects 
are created with us; (c) that the mind is self-sufficient and finds 
in itself all that is necessary for perceiving objects outside itself. 
From the criticism of these positions Malebranche passes, in 
the following chapter, to state his own view (d) “that we see all 
things in God.” 

Malebranche’s theory of ideas is based on two assumptions that 
have emerged in discussing the other views: (a) that God has in 
himself the ideas of all created beings, and (b) that God is 
intimately present with the human mind. It follows from these 
presuppositions that human knowledge consists in the awareness 
of that in God which represents finite things, if we grant that such 
awareness is limited by the will of God.‘ What reasons are 
offered for this view? There are in the main three: (a) it is the 
simplest that can be offered; (6) it shows that finite minds are 
entirely and in the greatest possible degree dependent on God; 
(c) it accounts satisfactorily for human knowledge.’ It is not 
necessary to go into the details by which Malebranche illustrates 
each of these contentions; it is enough here to emphasize the 
point on which the whole theory turns, namely, that since we 
live and move and have our being in God, the ideas that we have 
of material and spiritual things are the immediate objects that 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 413. 

? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 373. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, Bk. III, Part II, Chaps. II-V. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 398. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 399-409. 
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are impressed on the mind by God whenever he wishes us to know 
what lies beyond our own minds and their states. 

Two things ought to be remarked at this point. The first is 
that Malebranche accounts for the knowledge which we have of 
our own minds and their states by what he calls an internal 
sentiment, and that the modifications which the mind undergoes 
do not have any necessary relation to anything external to the 
mind itself, and could very well occur although there was nothing 
external to which they corresponded.' Their objective reference 
is wholly due to the will which takes the form of a judgment that 
is never certain and often, if not always, false.2_ The second is 
that ideas are the objects of immediate awareness when the 
mind apprehends anything other than the self and its modifica- 
tions. These ideas are imperfect representations of objects 
because they can be given only by God as that which in him 
corresponds to created things. It is this latter proposition that 
we must draw out more in detail. 

We have said that ideas are that which is before the mind when 
it is conscious of objects external to itself. We have also seen 
that they are not mental states. Neither are they independently 
existing objects outside the mind.’ But they are not for these 
reasons unreal. For it is necessary that, when one perceives, 
something should be the object of the perception. This is true not 
only for veridical perceptions, but for all the ways in which we are 
aware of objects. We may, for example, imagine a mountain of 
gold, or a man in a fever or in sleep may perceive a certain 
animal; but in all these cases the objects perceived are not those 
described by the words employed, for they do not exist, yet we 
cannot doubt that there is something that is perceived, and that 
that something is real. It is this something, in all cases relating 
to objects other than the mind and its states, that Malebranche 
calls idea. What then, it may be asked, are ideas if they are 
neither mental states nor material objects, and yet are not 
fictions? Some light is thrown on this question if we consider the 
relation of the world to God, before the world by creation had 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 6. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 415. 
§ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 373. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 373 f. 
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come into existence. It is obvious, Malebranche argues, that 
the production of a world would have been impossible if God had 
been unable to know it, and how could he have known it except by 
way of ideas? Ideas, then, are the archetypal thoughts in 
the mind of God, the eternal patterns that give form and reality 
to all created things.' Ideas, that is to say, are not psychological 
entities, nor are they material existences, they are the eternal 
essence of God himself, that through which all things come to be 
and in which, in Platonic language, all things participate.? 

Let us turn, now, to the relation of ideas to finite minds. 
They are not the productions of the mind’s own activities 
(Book III, Part II, Ch. III), nor are they innate (tbid., Ch. IV); 
they belong to the mind by virtue of the mind’s relation to God 
who, when he wishes it to know objects outside itself, gives the 
idea through which alone such knowledge is possible.* This 
relation, Malebranche affirms, is such that we have in the first 
place, a true though limited knowledge of God. We know him 
without mediation, in an immediate and direct view, and he is 
the only being we know in this way.‘ But our knowledge of 
God does not extend to his essence, to his absolute being. What 
we see is always a particular; but God does not exist in this 
fashion since he is the whole, and includes within himself all 
particulars without being one of them.° 

The particular objects we know by ideas are of two kinds, 
spiritual and material. The former raises the question how one 
mind knows another.’ In the chapter where he discusses four 
different ways of knowing and the objects of each, Malebranche 
maintains that the knowledge of other men and pure spirits is by 
conjecture.’ By conjecture he means, in this connection, 
analogically. In an earlier place, he points out that we can 
communicate with one another only by symbols, words and other 
signs, and this is evidence that we have no immediate acquain- 
tance with our fellows. But this, he says, may be only a tempo- 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 395 f. 
? Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 402 f. 
§ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 399. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 411. 
5 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 399 f. 


* Ibid., Book III, Ch. VII. 
? Ibid., Vol. I, p. 416. 
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rary condition due to the limitations imposed upon our minds by 
our bodies. If that is the case, it is conceivable that our know- 
ledge of the minds of other men and pure intelligences may not 
be as dependent on ideas as is our knowledge of material things.! 
There is no doubt in Malebranche’s mind, however, that material 
objects are known only by ideas, and this opinion he bases upon 
the incompatibility of material and spiritual substances. Mind 
and body are as external to one another, according to Male- 
branche, as are mind and the objective world of things. In the 
one case as in the other there is no possibility of either effecting 
that union with our minds that would render the intervention of 
ideas unnecessary.2. In contrast with the knowledge that God 
has of things, man’s knowledge extends neither to their essence 
nor to their existence. God, in contemplating his own being, 
knows both the essence and the existence of all things.* Man, 
however, does not see the essence of things because, unlike God, 
he does not contain them in himself, and he does not see their 
existence because they do not depend for their existence on his 
volition.* It is, that is to say, only by ideas that he has any 
knowledge of them at all.§ 

In conclusion, it may be asked how we are to describe Male- 
branche’s theory of perception? The question has importance 
because of the objections raised by Arnauld® in his own day, 
and because, in our own, it is commonly held that Malebranche 
stated and defended the doctrine of ‘representative perception.’ 
Norman Smith, for example, says that Arnauld, referring to 
Malebranche’s position, ‘states in the most definite manner that 
there is no direct evidence of the existence of subjective states, 
acting as intermediaries between mind and matter, and that the sole 
(and in his view sufficient) ground for this assumption is. . . the 
local difference between the object known and the brain through 
which it is known.”’ Laird also speaks about Arnauld’s 
“relentless pursuit of Malebranche’s doctrine of representative 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 376. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 376 f. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 396. 

‘ Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 396 f. 

§ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 412. 


®In his Traité des Vraies et des Fausses Idées. 
? Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, ist ed., p. 116. Italics mine. 
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knowledge’ as “‘the classic exposure of that theory.’’! Lately, 
Lovejoy has come to the aid of Malebranche, and his contention 
is that the commentators have misunderstood Malebranche’s 
views, and have quite mistaken the point of Arnauld’s disagree- 
ment with the doctrine of the Recherche” In that work, Male- 
branche makes a direct reference to Arnauld. It occurs in one of 
the chapters, to which reference was made above, in which he 
considers various theories of ideas that seemed to him wholly or 
partly false. The particular theory in question is “that the 
mind has need only of itself in order to perceive objects; and 
that it is able, in considering its own essential perfections, to 
discover all things that are outside itself.’’* Against this view, 
as a theory of human knowledge, he maintains, in the second 
section of the chapter, that it is only God who has knowledge of 
this kind. It is obvious, then, that the statement of the theory 
and the setting of the chapter are intended to suggest a difference 
of opinion of a very radical sort, and the reference to Arnauld, 
which occurs at the beginning, seems intended to identify this 
writer with the doctrine in question. Perhaps it would not be 
unfair to say, on the grounds of these more general considerations, 
that Malebranche is himself calling in question the doctrine of 
representative perception that the commentators have commonly 
attributed to him. For the question this doctrine raises really is 
whether the mind “has need only of itself’’ in order to know what 
lies beyond itself, whether, that is to say, “‘subjective states” 
act “as intermediaries between mind and matter,”’ or whether 
some other form of mediation, or none, best describes what takes 
place in knowledge by perception. And, if this is so, theories of 
perception may be classified either as immediatist or as repre- 
sentative, only in the latter case we should have to include two 
sub-groups: (a) those that describe the mediating factor as 
mental, and (b) those that describe it as neutral. Now, of 
course, for any system of dualism that takes its dualism seriously, 
one or other of these sorts of representative theories is inescapable. 
There is no evidence that either Malebranche or Arnauld ques- 


1A Defence of Realism, p. 3. 

*““*Representative Ideas’ in Malebranche and Arnauld,” Mind, Vol. XXXII, 
PP. 449-461; ‘‘Reply to Professor Laird,’’ Mind, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 180, 181. 

* Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 394. 
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tioned this doctrine of the Cartesian system. It is little sur- 
prizing, therefore, that Arnauld should be claimed by Laird as the 
protagonist of immediatism; and, if, as he contends, a legitimate 
exegesis of Arnauld’s writings leads to that position, that he did 
not see, as, for example, Smith does,' that the “assertion that the 
mind’s faculty of knowing objects distinct from it constitutes its 
very essence, and ought therefore to be accepted as an ultimate, 
is an arbitrary and dogmatic attempt to set a limit to scientific 
analysis.”” This is certainly a severe stricture. But without any 
wish to be dogmatic, it may be said, truly we think, that Arnauld 
is caught in a dilemma: for if he adheres, as he does, to dualism, 
his theory of perception, as understood by Laird, is inconsistent 
with that position; and, if he holds the theory of perception that 
Laird says he does, this theory is inconsistent with his dualism. 
This situation is the outcome of taking Arnauld as teaching an 
immediatist doctrine of perception; and, since no one has 
questioned the genuineness of his acceptance of the essential 
difference between mind and matter, the doctrine in question is 
placed in a parlous condition. 

In the passage to which reference was made above, Malebranche 
is careful to point out exactly the respects in which his position 
agrees with that of Arnauld, and then goes on to define the ques- 
tion that is at issue between them. He says that it is certain 
that the mind knows, without the mediation of ideas, its own 
states, its sensations and passions, since these are subjective 
modifications, and do not represent anything beyond itself. 
But, he goes on, the question is whether the ideas that represent 
external objects are only states of consciousness, and in that case 
whether the mind has need only of itself to represent all things 
that are outside itself. The question, then, seems to be as to the 
nature of ideas, and this question can only mean whether, 
according to one type of representational theory, they are 
mental, or, according to the other, they are neutral. Obviously, 
whichever view Malebranche adopts, the other is the one that, 
according to him, Arnauld defends. Is there anything in our 
exposition that indicates which of the two possibilities expresses 
Malebranche’s theory? Is he, that is to say, a mental or a 


1 OD. cit., pp. 116, 117. 
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neutral representationist? The answer to these questions seems 
to be that he is to be classified among those who believe that 
knowledge of things involves certain neutral entities which he 
calls ideas, and the following considerations may be urged as 
pointing in this direction. 

First, mental states, sensation and imagination, are known by a 
method that is quite useless in the case of ideas. The name that 
Malebranche gives to this method is sentiment, conscience, and 
both these words carry the meaning that introspection does for 
us. The senses sense, as he says; they are themselves the 
objects of their own processes. To feel heat and to be aware of 
it are one and the same thing. All modifications of the mind 
come under the same description. Sensation and imagination 
are always and wholly subjective. Moreover, they have no 
necessary relation to anything outside themselves. In sensation 
as in imagination we may be aware of objects, but these objects 
are given by ideas that accompany these mental states, not by 
the states themselves, for these are always non-representative; 
their content is exhausted in being mental, whether they occur in 
a waking, sleeping, or delirious condition of the organism. 
Further, what we experience in sensation and imagination is 
sometimes said to belong to the body, and sometimes to things 
outside the body. This is due not to these states, but to the 
natural inclinations, to the fundamental conative tendencies, 
that express themselves in the will. Will, in the form of judg- 
ments, refers what are only subjective experiences away from 
the mind that has them to objects outside the mind. Errors, 
that is to say, are false judgments. It follows from these 
characteristics of sense and imagination that they have no 
representative function. 

Second, ideas, whether in God or man, are neither mental nor 
physical. This is clearly so in the case of God. He cannot be 
said to feel hot or cold, suffer pain or disappointment, etc. He 
does not exist as physical things do, that is, as limiting and being 
limited by each and every other thing. He is a totum simul. 
All things exist in him, but he does not exist in any or all of them. 
He is the cause of all things, but is not caused by anything. 
How things exist in God Malebranche explains by the word idea; 
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ideas, he says, are the very being of God. God is the cause of 
things eminenter, that is, in a higher mode of perfection than that 
which space and time confer on physical things. Ideas, then, 
are the archetypal forms in which created things exist in the 
mind of God, and they are neither mental, for that involves 
change, nor are they physical, for that implies limitation. 

In the case of man, ideas are due to the peculiar relation he has 
to God. In respect of his organism, man belongs to the world of 
things; in respect of his soul, he is one with God. Dualism is as 
absolute in the case of man’s mind and his body as it is, for 
example, in the case of his mind and the world. It was, we saw, 
in terms of this dualism that Malebranche defines the problem of 
perception as consisting in the question how the changes in 
physical things and the organism, on the one hand, are related to 
changes in the understanding and will, on the other. To under- 
stand his theory of ideas, it is essential to keep this dualism 
clearly in mind; for it is this dualism that allows him to say 
that the relation of the soul to God is of an entirely different 
kind from that which it has to physical things, the body included. 
The soul is external to the latter, but it is united with the former 
in so intimate a way that it lives and moves and has its being in it. 
In the same way that extension is the linkage (/ieu) of man as 
physical, so God is the linkage of man as mental or spiritual; and, 
in both cases, the linkage not only relates him to other beings, 
but is also the very essence of his own. Physically, therefore, 
man is one with and a particular form of extension; spiritually or 
mentally, he is one with and a particular form of God. And it 
is because of this relation to God, only in a partial and limited 
way, that he sees all things outside his own mental life, by means 
of the ideas which, in God, represent these things. The limita- 
tion of the knowledge that man has by ideas, because of this 
relation to God, is directed against the opposed view; for if, 
Malebranche argues, the finite mind is self-sufficient in respect of 
its knowledge, then it could be maintained that his mind, like 
God's, contains all that it knows eminenter, in other words, 
man’s mind is an intelligible world that contains whatever is 
found in the material and sensible world.' And this would 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 394 f. 
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destroy the distinction, essential for Malebranche, between the 
creator and the created, the finite and the infinite on whom the 
finite depends. The ideas which finite minds have are, however, 
like God’s, representative of things that make up the world of 
physical objects; it is through ideas that they come to know 
things. 

Third, the question may be asked how valid knowledge by 
ideas is. From the often repeated assertion that man sees the 
ideas which in God represent things, it might be supposed that 
Malebranche means to say that the objects of perception, in the 
case of man, are ideas; and that it is only God who knows the 
things of the real world. This, however, would be a mistake. 
For while Malebranche is anxious to show the limitations that 
belong to human knowledge, on account of the relation that 
man’s mind has to God, he distinctly asserts that, although nei- 
ther mental nor material, the ideas it has are the media through 
which we are aware of the physically objective world. We do 
know things at a distance, and the question of local absence 
seems to be irrelevant to this kind of knowledge. In fact, it is the 
recognition of local absence that raises the problem of perceptual 
knowledge; and Malebranche does not for a moment admit that 
such local presence as we find in the case of the body and the 
mind alters the problem in any respect. Whenever there is 
knowledge by ideas there is true knowledge. Ideas, that is to say, 
are not in any sense the objects of our knowledge, they are its 
media. We see things through and by means of ideas. And he 
constantly maintains that there is a necessary relation between 
the ideas, on the one hand, and the things, on the other. 


ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
CoLorapo COLLEGE. 
10> cit., Vol. I, p. 400. 
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Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. By Witut1am Mc DovuGa tt, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1924.—pp. xvii, 256. 
In this, his latest, book, Professor McDougall presents the ethical 

supplement to the psychological study undertaken in his The Group 

Mind. The train of reflections, he in one place remarks, was started 

by the shock experienced in 1893 when, on the morrow of its delivery, 

he read in the London Times Huxley’s Romanes lecture on “‘ Ethics and 

Evolution”; it assumed definite form and expression under the 

stimulus of an invitation from Northwestern University to deliver the 

Harris lectures for 1924. These six lectures now appear without 

substantial changes, though supplemented by a number of clarifying 

footnotes and two appendices. The index, unfortunately, is a 

slipshod piece of work; it notes, for example, the one incidental 

mention in the text of “ Fatty Arbuckle”’ though it entirely omits such 
references as those made to Bentham, Bodin, Buddha, Fichte, Hobbes, 

Kant, Kropotkin, Locke, Machiavelli and Tolstoi. 

The name of its author will insure for the volume a wide circle of 
readers, and their interest will be sustained not merely by the impor- 
tance and the urgency of the issues discussed, but likewise by the 
concreteness of the presentation, by the vigor and boldness—some 
would say, the dogmatism—of its spirit, and by the brusqueness of 
numerous challenging assertions. Whose interest will lapse when 
confronted with the thesis that “‘the greatest danger threatening our 
civilization arises from the working within us of the altruistic or 
benevolent impulse” (p. v); that the relative brevity of the national 
life of Greece and Rome was due to the fact that their nationalistic 
systems of ethical thought and life were ‘“‘undermined and fatally 
weakened by the speculations of philosophers” (p. 13); or that 
nationalism is “‘the greatest force in the modern world” (p. 67)? 
With reference to the value or even the precise nature of the contentions 
of the volume there are bound to be highly divergent estimates, in 
part reflecting differences in the range and character of personal 
observation and experience, as well as in scientific outlook, but in part 
growing out of the fact that the exposition is cursory, popular and 
general, rather than technically precise or rigidly analytical. At 
times, too, the reader may be misled by the phraseology. Occasionally 
a succession of sentences or even paragraphs presents characteristics 
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exemplified by the following brief statement: ‘The truth is that the 
native differences between men, though they may seem small to a 
superficial view, are nevertheless vastly important” (p. 182). Now, 
the course of the preceding discussion, along with the phrase, “ though 
they may seem small to a superficial view,’’ would naturally cause one 
to expect—and, if careless, perhaps to ‘find’ in substance—some such 
assertion as “‘are nevertheless not really small to a deeper, more 
discriminating view.”’ Instead, the sentence says that they “are 
nevertheless vastly important’’—obviously quite a different matter— 
and a footnote actually acknowledges that they really “are small” 
if we mean by this—and is such not commonly the case?—*“‘in com- 
parison with the total native endowment of the average human being.” 

Whatever may be the differences as regards their sanctions or 
specific details, the moral codes of all civilized peoples—ancient and 
modern, oriental and occidental—are, it is alleged, in their essential 
precepts “substantially identical insofar as they bear upon the 
personal relations of man to man” (p. 4); and relate, in the main, as 
has all ethics hitherto—“ practical and theoretical, popular and 
philosophical ’”’—to the ethics of the individual. Nevertheless there is 
a basic division between ethical codes and systems. Some are 
“confined to a particular race or nation” and include among their 
aims “the welfare and the stability of the national group”; whereas 
others, claiming universal validity and applicability for their rules, 
seek to bring all men under their sway. The former, exemplified by 
the ethical systems of Judaism, of Japan, of China and of Brahmanism, 
are ‘national and political’’; the latter, as in the case of Christianity, 
Buddhism, and, less strictly, of Mohammedanism, are “universal” 
and “individualist.” Universal ethics has been championed by 
almost all the moral philosophers, though there have been exceptions, 
notably, in our modern world, Hegel. National ethics makes for 
extreme conservatism, national stability and endurance, racial 
purity, and exclusiveness. Universal ethics is assimilative and 
missionary. Because of the interstimulation to which it leads, it 
initiates a rapid cultural advance, but this is soon followed by stagna- 
tion and decay, inasmuch as (1) it substitutes cosmopolitanism for that 
respect for group traditions which is indispensable for conservatism; 
(2) it undermines that loyalty to the narrower group which underlies 
all real progress; and (3) it leads to such wide spread intermarriage as 
to bring about deterioration in the native stock of peoples. Now, it so 
happens that among the peoples of northern and western Europe 
neither system has prevailed to the exclusion of the other, but the two 
systems have remained in conflict with each other. In consequence 
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reflection and discussion have been stimulated; through missionary 
activities, contact with other peoples has been fostered, while yet 
culture has become diversified; advances have been made without the 
loss of the conditions making for the necessary conservatism. On the 
other hand, however, unrest and discontent have flourished, and 
bloody persecutions and wars have taken their heavy toll. Theoreti- 
cally, we give allgiance to the universal ethics; practically, however, in 
cases of conflict between the two systems, we follow the nationalist 
ethics and then seek to justify our procedure on the ground of practical 
necessity. Our accepted moral principles are not compatible with 
good sense. They dictate lines of action diametrically opposed to the 
latter as appears when we consider such problems as the Christian in 
time of war, the entrance of the United States into the League of 
Nations, the admission of all who so desire into the United States, 
the treatment of the negro, and the granting of equal educational 
opportunities to all. Now, the dictates of good sense are essentially 
the verdicts of the neglected national ethics. What we today basically 
need, therefore, if our life and action are to be unified and vigorous, 
intelligent and successful, is that we renounce our allegiance to a 
strictly universal ethics and, seeking a synthesis of the two systems, 
resolutely govern ourselves by its precepts. 

Consider, we are enjoined, the corollaries of universal ethics in the 
field of politics. They are either the abolition of all political institu- 
tions or a single government for all mankind; either philosophic 
anarchism—an impossible program, or cosmopolitanism, a program 
which, though perhaps possible, is undesirable because it could 
neither develop nor even maintain a high civilization. Both programs, 
ike the underlying universal ethics, assume that all men are created 
equal not alone in respect to claims for justice and humane treatment, 
but also in respect to capacities and tendencies. If this principle were 
generally applied throughout a single century, it is argued, the results 
would be an immense multiplication of the peoples of lower cultures 
and their distribution over the face of the earth, the dwindling of 
higher peoples, and a miscegenation leading to the absorption in the 
general mass of the remnant of the peoples that have built up our 
modern civilization. Because of these consequences the principle 
must be renounced. Quite apart from this, however, the facts at our 
command, Professor McDougall insists, are sufficient to condemn it as 
invalid. Furthermore, universal ethics is objectionable because it 
accentuates various psychological factors that tend toward dysgenic 
reproduction. For, (1) it encourages measures to prevent the natural 
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consequences of unrestricted reproduction in the lower strata; (2) 
the public services thus arising bring on high taxation which so 
increases costs that, if they are not to lower their standards of living, 
the families of the upper strata have no alternative to a decrease in the 
number of children; (3) it does away with social strata, leaving 
individuals without incentive to develop their capacities to their 
highest reach—even now the upper ranks of handworkers have incomes 
exceeding those of professional men. 

A fundamental limitation which McDougall finds in the moral 
philosophers of the past is that they have failed to reckon with the 
ramifiying complications arising from facts connected with population, 
and that, in general, they have divorced ethics from politics. He 
vigorously contends that we must ask not merely how men should act 
and live but also what manner of man is best fitted to the highest life, 
and that these questions cannot be adequately answered without con- 
sidering how society should be organized in order that the best men 
may exist and may realize the highest life. 

McDougall finds an acceptable synthesis of the universal and the 
national ethics in a principle which he formulates as “the enduring 
and highest happiness of the greatest number” (p. 170). This, he 
further points out, likewise represents a synthesis of the aristocratic 
and the democratic principles. Theoretically it justifies what we 
have long adopted and approved in practise, namely, representative 
democracy. This is an order in which it is the duty of the representa- 
tive to act in all things with a view to “‘ the future welfare of the nation 
as the indispensable means to the ethical goal’’; and it is the duty of 
the citizens to select as representatives those best qualified for the 
task. The government advocated is one “by aristocracy, an aris- 
tocracy representative of the best tendencies of the democracy and 
responsible to the whole people” (p. 188). Connected therewith is 
the advocacy of internationalism, as contrasted with cosmopolitanism; 
and the contention that only a government organized, not as a pure 
or an ultra-democracy, but along the lines just suggested can faithfully 
discharge its international obligations. As against the theory and the 
practise of “‘one adult, one vote” it is proposed that we assert the 
principle, ‘“‘one qualified citizen, one vote."” The mentally deficient, 
convicted criminals, and the illiterate should be denied the rights of 
full citizenship and constitute a class of disenfranchised, who for 
convenience may be distinguished as class C. Between its members 
and those of class A, consisting of the full citizens, intermarriage 
should be prohibited—violations to be punished by depriving the A 
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citizen of his (or her) status and placing him in the C class. The 
members of class B have a probationary status. Into it the children 
of the A class enter as a birthright and from it they are, if otherwise 
qualified, elevated to class A upon reaching adulthood; the children of 
class C enter B only upon passing a qualifying educational test, and 
they are admissible to the A class only after twenty years of the 
probationary status, with a due discharge of its recognized obligations, 
In this wise, it is urged: (1) political power is in the hands of a 
select, intelligent body; (2) nations are prevented from dying away at 
the top; (3) the class of full citizens is protected against the lowering 
of its average quality by the inmixture of inferior blood. 

The appendix ventures to outline what is entitled “‘The One and 
Only Practicable Plan for Bringing About the Disarmament of 
Nations and the Reign of International Justice." But let no one be 
deterred by possible objections to the claim of the title from carefully 
considering the plan itself and the succeeding note on the Bok peace 
plan. It proposes an International Authority—as a first step, a 
World Court with power to enforce its rulings; and then, should a 
further step be necessary, a League of Nations with powers of interna- 
tional legislation. In considering the difficulty connected with the 
determination of the representation which the various nations may 
properly claim in the International Authority, it suggests that this be 
proportional to the annual budget of the respective nations or, perhaps 
better still, to the part of the revenues of the State devoted to public 
education. It solves the problem of how the International Authority 
is to enforce its rulings by giving to it an efficient air-force, and denying 
to all groups or nations the right to navigate the air whether for com- 
mercial or any other reasons. For the details of the plan and the 
substantiating considerations, the limits of this review compel us to 
refer the reader to the book itself. 

In stressing as he has done the differences in the native qualities of 
men and the importance of reckoning more seriously with these 
differences in our social programs, Professor McDougall has performed 
a needed service, and the concrete suggestions which he has put 
forward should prove fruitful. Likewise significant is his insistance 
that ethical thought must concern itself not alone with the conditions 
under which men live and with their relations one to another but also 
with the ways and means for conserving and improving the human 
stock. Sometimes however his own contentions in this field give the 
appearance of being the logical consequences of a restricted set of 
assumptions rather than conclusions based on a consideration of 
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social processes in the complexity of their occurrence. With references 
to the theoretical considerations of most direct interest to the readers 
of this REVIEW it may first of all be remarked that the majority of 
ethicists doubtless to Professor McDougall’s surprise—will be, and 
have in the past been, in agreement with him to the extent of holding 
that morality cannot be divorced from intelligence, or, certainly, 
cannot be in conflict with reason. Nor is he by any means as much in 
the minority as he supposed in the doctrine that morality must be 
determined by reference to consequences, i.c., in what he would 
more properly have called the ‘teleological’ than the ‘utilitarian’ view. 
Indeed, the specific consequences singled out are by no means novel, 
whether, as in the principle previously quoted, they are said to relate to 
happiness or, as in other statements, to happiness and culture. It 
cannot be said that ‘perhaps the majority”’ of ethicists have main- 
tained that “‘the precepts of ethics can and must be deduced from 
some a priori principle, some moral axiom or axioms which, in virtue of 
some factor of our constitution, we are compelled to accept, or do 
naturally or supernaturally and inevitably accept” (p.78). Only very 
few have held that the precepts of ethics are, should, or can be so 
deduced. Nor need this view be maintained by those who reject 
“the utilitarian principle as the foundation of ethics.”’ Such rejection 
leaves various possibilities—in a certain sense, even utilitarianism 
itself, as in the striking case of Sidgwick. In one passage (p. 164) 
McDougall himself refers to the claim which various goals have 
upon our allegiance by virtue of their ‘intrinsic reasonableness.”’ 
In some passages, the alternative to utilitarianism—for, employing 
antithesis as he does, the author never has but one alternative at any 
one time—is a bit differently conceived, namely, as the belief that 
“our moral ideal is fixed for us by some supernatural moral organ or 
faculty, and that we cannot modify our notions of what is right and 
wrong in the light of experience of the consequences of conduct” 
(p. 157). As regards this matter, the difficulty in general seems to 
be that no clear cut differentiation is made between such different 
things, for example, as ‘‘the foundation of ethics,’’ “the precepts of 
ethics,”’ ‘our moral ideal,” “our notions of what is right and wrong,”’ 
the principle or end, and the means for its realization. Similarly, the 
word ‘ethics’ is employed to designate not merely theories about con- 
duct, principles representing the conclusions of critical and methodical 
reflection, but also standards and requirements current in the life of 
groups or individuals, and even practices that there prevail. To 
lump together the mores of peoples and the doctrines of philosophers 
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cannot but lead to inexactness and occasional error; even, in respect to 
the former, no adequate recognition is given to the important dif. 
ferences that actually obtain. How else could they be described as 
“ substantially identical’ along the lines mentioned in the beginning of 
the volume? Growing out of this is the classification into national and 
i universal codes; but this is not adequately discriminating. By 
national codes seems sometimes to be meant those which, among other 
things, also regulate the lives of men in relation to their political 
group; whereas it is elsewhere implied or said that they include no 
rules of conduct which they claim binding upon all men. Now 
obviously one might claim not merely the universal validity of ethical 
principles but even the universal authority of numerous specific rules 
of conduct, while yet contending that there are special obligations to 
one’s own State, no less than to one’s neighbors and family. In con- 
nection with the “universal” codes, there is an analogous ambiguity. 
Is it true, or is it not, that, according to the Christian, Buddhist, and 
Mohammedan codes, no person has any duties to any group or in- 
dividual as a member of that group which every other person does not 
have in a like manner and degree? Here, doubtless, the answer will 
ft depend in a large measure upon how historical and concrete a definition 
one gives of the term ‘code.’ From the side of ethical philosophies, 
the inadvisability of lumping these? with moral codes should have 
suggested itself when it appeared that the proposed classification 
grouped almost all of them together as “‘universal”—a striking 
exception, it being alleged (though unwarrantedly) being the ethics of 
Hegel. But, did Hegel deny the universality either of ethical prin- 
ciples or of many rules of conduct? On the other hand, did the 
ethical philosophers in the main deny, or did their principles logically 
involve the denial, that there are special obligations depending upon 
specific circumstances such, ¢.g., as time and place of birth and 
residence, and membership in specific groups, or, more narrowly, that 
) . one should be peculiarly devoted to the “ welfare and stability” of his 

State? McDougall’s strictures on “universal” ethics will be not in 
the least alarming or objectionable if it is noted that he sometimes 
} understands by this the possession of rights by every man “ with- 
out. . . correlative responsibilities” (p. 211n); and that throughout 
he means by it a thorough-going legalitarianism such as but very few, if 
any, of the classical moralists have ever advocated, however much they 
may have insisted on the principle of autonomy or upon equality in 
certain fundamental respects. ‘“‘The formula of Bentham. . . ‘Act 
for the greatest good of the greatest number’ is said to be “clearly 
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universalist’ (p. 41); but neither historically nor logically is this the 
case in McDougall’s sense of the term. The same is true of the 
“formula of Kant”’ erroneously quoted as “treat no man as a means, 
but every man as an end in himself" (p. 41); and described still more 
erroneously when all universal systems, and so Kantianism also, are 
said to require that we treat ‘‘every man, not at all as means, but only 
as an end in himself” (p. 77). McDougall’s rejection of what he 
terms universalist ethics arises from his acceptance of universalism in 
its usual meaning—the former, as he shows, is subversive of progress 
and the highest interests of mankind. Indeed, very curiously, in one 
passage he even contends, with reference to the ideal of universal 
ethics as expressed in philosophical anarchism, that “no doubt, if 
this revolution could be brought about, the state of the world would be 
improved”’ (p. 54). In going this far, McDougall, even though 
adding that the ideal is impossible of fulfillment, is much more nearly a 
universalist in his sense of the term than are the majority of those 
ethicists who are thus labeled by him. 

Too often, in the volume before us, thinkers, moral codes, ethical 
systems, or all combined, are placed in a class and an abstract charac- 
terization or even definition of the class is allowed to displace a 
description of the constituent members; and, conversely, some 
peculiarity of a conspicuous member is predicated of the class, as 
when it is contended that “ultra-democracy”—a corollary of 
“universal” ethics—‘‘claims that every man should have an equal 
voice in the control of affairs, on the ground that no man can be 
trusted to act fairly towards his fellowmen” (p. 175). 

The length of these comments is an index of the pleasure and profit 
afforded the reviewer by the lectures, both as spoken and as printed. 
Ethicists as well as general readers should turn to the volume. 


Epwarp L. SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Creative Experience. By M. P. Fottett. Longmans, Green, and 

Co., New York, 1924.—pp. xix, 303. 

“The phrase,” Miss Follett says, ‘which sums up the two emphases 
of this book is integrating activities” (p. 255°). A few pages further 
on, she elaborates this statement. ‘What I have tried,” she says, 
“to show in this book is that the social process may be conceived 
either as the opposing and battle of desires with the victory of one 
over the other, or as the confronting and integrating of desires. The 
former,” she continues, “means non-freedom for both sides, the 
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defeated bound to the victor, the victor bound to the false situation 
thus created . . . both bound. The latter means a freeing for both 
sides and increased total power. . . inthe world. ... Through the 
interpenetrating of spirit and spirit, differences are conserved, accentu- 
ated and reconciled in the greater life which is the issue"’ (pp. 301% 
302'). The positive aim and achievement of the writer could hardly 
be more adequately stated, but from the negative standpoint the 
quoted sentences do her book scant justice. For Miss Follett dis- 
tinguishes the “integration of desires’’ not only from the forced 
yielding of vanquished to victor but also from the relation of “‘ consent” 
of governed to governor and from the kindred process of compromise, 
or adjustment (pp. 156, ff). In more detail, she teaches that the 
“social process” consists essentially in the ‘“‘confronting”’ of different 
interests. This may “result in either one of four things: (1) voluntary 
submission of one side; (2) struggle and the victory of one side over the 
other; (3) compromise; or (4) integration” (p. 156). Obviously, 
“domination whether obtained by show of power or use of power,” 
subjects us to the control of ‘“‘ those who can summon to themselves the 
greatest force of the moment, militarist, economic or what ever it may 
be.”” Whether voluntary or involuntary, such yielding to power is 
not only completely subversive of freedom but is also, “‘ temporary and 
futile. ... As one nation gains power, others, to that extent, come 
under its dominion. As trade unions gain power, they use it against 
the rest of the community; and the effect of this is merely that other 
groups wait to gather force for their moment” (p. 156). But com- 
promise also, Miss Follett continues, ‘‘usually means merely a post- 
ponement of the issue"’ (p. 156); and compromise, like domination, 
involves the suppression of desire (p. 164)—‘“‘ the individual is to give 
up part of himself in order that some action may take place” (p. 163"). 
The only “‘scientific’’ principle of human intercourse, the only psycho- 
logically justified “‘method of dealing with confronting interests” is 
the integration of them, the uniting of the desires of both sides (p. 161’). 
The book teems with illustrations of such unifying integrations. 
“Take a recent decision at Harvard,"’ Miss Follett says, by which 
certain students, approved by their preparatory schools, ‘may be 
admitted without examination. It is expected that the result will be 
more students from the large agricultural states’’ and a consequent 
change in ‘‘the proportion of Jews at Harvard. As far . . . as this 
rule was intended to affect the Jewish question . . . an integration and 
not a compromise has been made, because both sides have got what 
they really wanted: the Jews are not discriminated against; at the 
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same time, there will be fewer relatively”’ (p. 161). All diversity, 
Miss Follett concludes, if ‘wisely handled’’ may lead to the “‘some- 
thing new”’ whereas if one side ‘submits to the other, or a compromise 
is made, we have no progress” (p. 162°). Integration, she adds, 
“occurs in the sphere of activities, of desires, of interests, not in that of 
mere ideas or of verbal symbols.” 

The book consists in reiterated re-statements of these fundamental 
principles and in the fruitful application of them to the problems of 
industry, of democracy, and of international relations. Thus, the 
relation of “expert”’ to the “people,” as conventionally treated, is 
criticised (Chapter I, e¢ al.) as involving a “pernicious tendency to 
make the opinions of the expert prevail by crowd methods, to rush the 
people instead of educating them”’ (p. 21). From this starting point 
Miss Follett goes on to criticise in illuminating fashion the stratification 
of society into the classes of governed and governors, and to advocate, 
in its place, the conception of rule and obedience as codrdinate func- 
tions of the normal self. ‘‘To divide society,”’ she says, ‘‘on the one 
side, into the expert and the governors basing their governing on his 
reports, and on the other the people consenting is a disaster-courting 
procedure’’(p.5*). Theword “expert,” sheurges, should be understood 
“as expressing an attitude of mind which we can all acquire rather than 
the collecting of information by a special caste.’’ Indeed, not until 
we see ‘‘expert and administrative official, legislator and judge and the 
people all integral parts of the social process, all learning how to 
make facts, how to view facts . . . have we a vision of a genuine 
democracy (p. 29). . . . The social process,’’ Miss Follett concludes, 
“is not, first, scientific investigation, then some method of persuading 
the people to abandon their own experience and thought, and lastly an 
acclaiming populace. The social process is a process of codperating 
experience. But for this every one of us must first acquire the scientific 
attitude of mind. This will not make us professional experts; it will 
enable us to work with professional experts and to find our place in a 
society which needs the experience of all, to build up a society which 
shall embody the experience of all” (p. 30). In similar fashion, Miss 
Follett urges the need of ‘‘a participant”’ not a “consenting” electorate 
and acutely discusses ‘‘the dynamics of representation.” A familiar 
problem here is that which Miss Follett embodies in the question: 
“Can men with one set of action-tendencies represent men with 
another set?”’ (p. 232'). For example, are labor leaders who are 
“not, like the people they represent, working daily at the industry in 
question,” really representating the workers at “joint conferences of 
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labor and captal’’? Or again, shall shop-representation be preferred 
to craft representation. These specific problems Miss Follett does not 
solve. (‘‘ I am not,” she says, “trying to answer questions in this 
chapter but to point out what some of the questions should be” 
(p. 235").) But she carries to a finish her discussion of the difficult 
problem of “consistency of behavior in your two groups, the one from 
which you go and the one to which you go. It is inevitable,” she 
points out, “‘that our ideas should undergo some change from contact 
with the new group” (p. 237°); and it is possible that the groups, as 
such, have diverging interests. Hence, “you are not necessarily 
disloyal to your primary group by being loyal to your secondary group 
because. . . they are both your groups” (p. 238"). The solution here 
is found in the developnent of genuine conference; and this means not 
what is called contact between two diverging groups, but rather the 
formation, all together, of a new group—one which seeks the fulfilment 
of the desires of both the old groups (pp. 240f.). A representative, 
therefore, of one group, has two integrations to make: “first the 
integration of the point of view he brings from his constituents with 
that brought by the other representatives from their constituents; 
secondly the representative should . . . persuade his constituents not 
that a better way than theirs has been found, but that they must try to 
unite their. . . point of view. . . with that formed in the representa- 
tive group” (p. 241°). 

Miss Follett’s argument is based throughout on considerations 
mainly psychological. She wisely holds that many topics usually 
treated from an exclusively ethical standpoint are more effectively 
handled by psychology. She says, for example, that “‘the trouble 
with democracy is that it has been put on a supposedly ethical basis: 
it was not ‘right’ to legislate for people. The question psychology 
asks is: ‘‘cam you do things for people?” (p. 2377). Miss Follett finds 
in “recent psychology” three conceptions which are grist to her mill 
and makes use of them, by turn, as argument and as analogy. These 
are the conceptions of circular response, of integrative behavior, and of 
the ‘Gestalt.’ (1) According to the first of these doctrines, stimulus, 
impression, and response, far from being separate events, are factors 
of a single situation, each response itself constituting a fresh stimulus 
to continuing action. (2) The integrative behavior doctrine, in the 
second place, emphasises the interrelation of active individual with 
environment in the total situation. To quote Miss Follett, behavior 
is conceived ‘‘as a function of interweaving between activity of or- 
ganism and activity of environment” (p. 89). (3) The ‘Gestalt’ 
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doctrine, finally, is the conception of psychic experiences not as com- 
plexes of “‘elements in a plus-plus relation” but as “undivided, 
articulate” wholes, ‘‘whose characteristic properties and activities 
differ from the properties and activities of their so-called parts” 
(pp. 92f.). 

With the main teachings thus outlined, of Creative Experience, 
I find myself in eager agreement. The critical suggestions which I 
offer, in conclusion, concern themselves with what may be called its 
incidental psychology. Most of these criticisms are implied in the 
book itself so that I am, in what follows, in the main arraying Follett 
against Follett. In the first place, then, I regret the over-abstractness 
of Miss Follett’s frequent statements of her thesis in terms exclusively 
of “process’’ and “‘activity.”” Examples are the following: “You 
can define the actors only in terms of the process” (p. 100); “‘When 
we have really acquired the dynamic habit of mind, and think always 
in terms of process, we shall think of both organism and environment, 
individual and situation as activities.” But the truth is not only that 
“activity’’ and “process” are as much abstractions as “intelligence” 
and “‘will,’’ but that Miss Follett, far from really dealing with activi- 
ties and processes, treats always of active persons, changing selves, 
interacting men and women. To this her pages bear abundant 
testimony. Not merely are her illustrations always of people— 
employers, workers, laborers, capitalists, diplomats, students, marke- 
ters, codperaters, and the like—but over and over again, her doctrines 
are officially stated in unequivocally personal terms. I have quoted 
already her account of the ideal social process as the “interpenetrating 
of spirit and spirit"’ (p. 302"); her criticism of compromise as requiring 
“the individual to give up part of himself” (p. 163°); her sketch of 
society as embodiment of “the experience of all.”” But these are 
mere instances of Miss Follett’s constant adherence to the conception 
of creative experience as fundamentally creative experiencing by 
closely interrelated selves, or persons. ‘‘To express the personality I 
am creating,’’ is, she says, “to be free’’ (p. 193°); “‘facts,’’ she declares, 
“are the activities of interacting men" (p. 202"); “‘the only genuine 
power,”’ she asserts, “‘is that over the self—whatever that self may 
be” (p. 186"); and she adds that, “the more power I have over 
myself the more capable I am of joining fruitfully with you and with 
you developing power in the new unit thus formed—our two selves” 
(pp. 189%f.). 

Miss Follett’s tendency, in the face of this concretely personalistic 
doctrine, nevertheless to phrase her thesis in the abstract terms of 
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“‘process,”’ “function,” and “activity’’ is due probably to her rather 
uncritical adherence to the doctrines of Holt and of the behaviorists, 
From Holt’s “Freudian Wish” she adopts com amore the vigorous 
exhortation to the unification and satisfaction of desires; from 
behaviorism she wisely extracts the conception of psychology as 
science not of abstract elements but of organisms in reaction to 
environments. But with these wholesome doctrines she is in danger 
of swallowing Holt’s unjustified intolerance of the self which has the 
desires and the behaviorist’s dogmatic refusal to deal with the psychic 
organism—doctrines which are wholly incompatible with her own 
position. 

Miss Follett’s susceptibility to the hysterical contemporary aversion 
of what is called “‘intellectualism”’ involves her in a similar inconsis- 
tency. To brand a doctrine as “‘intellectualistic’’ is, in her view, to 
say the last word against it. And everywhere she is wont to insist that 
“integration’’ must occur “in the sphere of activities rather than in 
that of ideas." Yet her concrete protests are, none of them, against 
the intellectual as one of the factors of experience: rather they are 
criticisms of exclusive intellectualism, of such absorption in thought 
as prevents action. This is clearly brought out in Chapter VIII, on 
“Formulated Experience” in which Miss Follett tells us that the 
reproach against “the emptiness of conceptual thinking’”’ is based on a 
misunderstanding. ‘“‘Percept and concept,’’ she continues, “are 
parts of the same activity. . . . Conceptions do not remain con- 
ceptions. They enter into the bone and blood of our daily activities 
and then from these new conceptions arise’’ (p. 145"). The really 
serious danger centers not in the concepts, forever changing, but in 
“the facile use” of petrifying “conceptual words” (p. 145"). Here 
once more, Miss Follett’s sound sense and really penetrating thought 
correct her tendency to follow uncritically what she calls “recent 


psychology.” 

A final criticism, of less import, concerns Miss Follett’s persuasion 
that these psychological doctrines on which she relies are really “ new.” 
But—not to name Royce who brilliantly employed it—the circular 
response theory was Baldwin's nearly three decades before it was 
Bok’s or Holt’s; and the Gestalitheorie, that supposedly “newest 
thing” in psychology, is one of the pivotal concepts of James's “ Prin- 
ciples,” published in 1890. Kéhler and Koffka and the rest un- 
doubtedly merit our approval for the fresh, experimental arguments by 
which they support the doctrine but must pardon the amusement 
with which we observe their naive emphasis upon its novelty. 

Mary Waiton CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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Mose Ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschliissigen. Ins deutsche tber- 
tragen und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen. Von ADOLPH 
Weiss. Erstes Buch. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. cccxxii, 


394- 
The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, the greatest Jewish 


philosopher of the middle ages, was composed originally in Arabic. 
It was translated into Hebrew during the lifetime of the author; and 
not long after, a Latin translation appeared, which was used by the 
Christian Scholastics. At the close of the middle ages and the 
beginning of modern times, when the medizval philosophers came to 
be neglected, Maimonides shared the fate of the others except among 
learned Jews who had an interest in their national literature. This 
has been the situation all along and is still the situation to-day. 
The Jews in European countries ceased to speak and read Arabic not 
long after the thirteenth century, when, on account of the persecution 
of the Jews in Spain, they migrated to South France and transferred 
their literary centre to that country. Thereafter Hebrew became the 
literary language of the Jews, and the Guide of the Perplexed was 
read in the Hebrew translation of Samuel Ibn Tibbon, which became 
classic. The Arabic was completely neglected, and remained in 
MSS., while the Hebrew translation was published in edition after edi- 
tion, and commented upon alsoin Hebrew. Philological criticism was 
not a strong point of the medieval writers, and though the Arabic 
speaking Jews in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries did cultivate 
philological learning, it was neglected in the later middle ages, particu- 
larly among the Jews who lived in Christian countries; and so the 
many pious readers of Maimonides’ philosophic masterpiece did not 
trouble about the original Arabic text and its relation to the Hebrew 
version which they read so diligently. It was not until the year 1856 
that Solomon Munk, a German-Jewish scholar living in Paris, an 
adept in the Arabic language and a very careful and painstaking 
investigator and student, began to edit the original Arabic text with 
notes, philological, historical and critical, and with a translation into 
French. The result is the monumental edition in three volumes, 
entitled, Le Guide des Egarés, Paris, 1856-66. The English transla- 
tion of M. Friedlander was based upon that of Munk, and is also 
therefore satisfactory. But, strange as it may seem, there has until 
now been no satisfactory German translation of the Guide. The 
early German translation is a patch work. The three books of the 
Maimonidean treatise were translated at different times by three 
different men, Fiirstenthal (1839), Stern (1864), and Scheyer (1838). 
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Moreover, two of these translations were made before the publication 
of the Arabic text and hence were based upon the Hebrew version of 
Ibn Tibbon, which is in some instances faulty. A new German 
translation, that should be scientifically up to date, was therefore a 
desideratum. But any one who ventured to undertake such a 
difficult piece of work, seeing that his undertaking would deter others 
from a similar attempt for a long time to come, should not have con- 
tented himself merely with a translation based upon Munk, but 
should have undertaken a critical revision of Munk’s text of the 
original, in so far as that can be done on the basis of MSS. which have 
come to light since Munk’s edition appeared. It would also have been 
desirable that the new translator should add notes of his own on the 
basis of his own investigation and not merely reproduce Munk’s notes 
in full or in abridged form. 

The translation under review does not satisfy these requirements. 
It can never replace Munk’s edition, even as a translation for a 
German. It is on the whole fairly accurate and smooth. But it 
misses the point occasionally, and here and there overlooks a correction 
which must be made in the Hebrew text on the basis of the original 
Arabic, and to which Munk calls attention. In other words, the 
translator worked on the Hebrew text, and consulted Munk’s 
translation and notes. But he sometimes relaxed his attention and 
missed a point. He is aware of the fact that not even Munk’s Arabic 
text is necessarily final, and that he (the translator) might have been 
expected to do his bit in bringing it a step forward on the basis of new 
MS. material. But he pleads the great war which broke out while he 
was at work on his translation, and which made it impossible to get 
MS. material. The plea is valid, but the result is unfortunate just 
the same. 

The present translation is also provided with notes in the form of a 
running commentary. The greater part of the notes are intended to 
explain the sequence of thought in the text; the others are philo- 
logical or philosophical in the sense that they illustrate and explain the 
author’s meaning by citing the sources, particularly in Aristotle. 
Here, too, it may be said, without intending to be unkind, that the 
most valuable notes are those which are taken from Munk, and that 
occasionally, though not often, the value of such a note is impaired by 
abridgment. 

There is a very lengthy introduction, covering 322 pages, which 
gives a life of Maimonides, a general account of his works, and an out- 
line of his philosophy. There is nothing original in the introduction, 
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but it is convenient to have a full account of the author’s life and 
works introducing a translation of his philosophical masterpiece. 
There is no doubt that the present translation is an improvement 
on its German predecessors, and to one who reads German only, 
eminently useful. From the point of view of the student of Maimoni- 
des it adds nothing to what is already known, and, as was said before, 
falls short of Munk’s translation in accuracy not to speak of Munk’s 
notes, with which the present translator’s can scarcely bear comparison 
except where they are directly borrowed from Munk. It should be 
mentioned here also that many of the notes in the present edition are 
taken from the Hebrew commentaries of Ephodi, Shem Tob, Crescas, 
and Abarbanel, which are the best known and the most frequently 
printed, but not the most critical or scientific; and the present trans- 
lator sometimes follows them uncritically. 

A few illustrations of the above strictures are perhaps in order. 
They will be necessarily brief and will appear dogmatic in their state- 
ment, as the readers of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW can not be expected 
to follow philological discussions of a Hebrew or Arabic text on 
medieval philosophy. 

P. 28, |. 14: “dessen Begriff nur im Menschen vorhanden ist, 
dasjenige um dessen willen der Begriff ‘Mensch’ existirt, nadmlich die 
Vernunfterkenntnis,”’ is an incorrect translation of the text. Munk 
renders the text correctly as follows (Vol. 1, p. 35, 1. 4): “Dans 
homme ce quelque chose, c’est ce dont vient la compréhension 
humaine.” P. 82, note 18, and p. 83, note 2, are based upon the com- 
mentary of Abarbanel, but there is nothing in the text of Maimonides 
to suggest that there was anything wrong with the knowledge of the 
“nobles of the children of Israel’ (Exod. 24, 11). P. 135, 1. 11: 
“dass er in ahnlicher Weise wie ein Kérper existiere” is incorrect. 
Munk (ib. p. 158, |. 14) renders the text correctly as follows: “on a 
amené les esprits par l’idée de la corporéité 4 (comprendre) qu’il 
existe.” P. 161, note 4 is an example of a note taken from Munk and 
truncated, omitting the relevant part and retaining the irrelevant. 
Maimonides is speaking of an attribute which belongs to a substance 
xa@’abré, per se. Munk (p. 191, note 2) gives a valuable and lengthy 
note, citing, among other things, the passage in the Posterior Analytics, 
I, 1, ch. 4, where Aristotle explains the different uses of xa@’airé, one 
of them being where the attribute enters the definition of the subject, 
as ‘rational’ enters the definition of ‘man’; and another where the 
subject enters the definition of the attribute, as ‘number’ enters the 
definition of ‘even’ and ‘odd.’ In the Maimonidean context it is 
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clear that he has in mind the first use of xa@’airé. Weiss, our 
German translator, selects from Munk’s note the second example 
to illustrate Maimonides’ text, thus obscuring it rather than making 
it clear. 

P. 261, note 42: Weiss correctly says that the word “tenu‘ah,” 
used by the Hebrew translator, must not in this case be rendered by its 
usual meaning, “ motion,”’ but signifies in this place “hindrance” or 
“disturbance.” Munk (311, note 4) calls attention to the same 
thing. But when Weiss goes on to give a theory for the Hebrew 
translator's use of the word “tenu‘ah”’ in such an unusual sense, by 
supposing it to be an irregular formation from the root “mana‘” 
(= to hinder), he is using imagination instead of investigation. Had 
he read Munk’s note carefully, he would have found that the Arabic 
text uses “ harkatun,”’ the ordinary word for motion. Theresponsibility 
is therefore that of Maimonides and not of the Hebrew translator, 
who used the proper Hebrew equivalent. Weiss’s theory will obviously 
not apply to Maimonides’ Arabic word. 

P. 386, l. 3, is a correct translation of Tibbon’s Hebrew text as it 
stands in the modern editions. But Munk, on the basis of the Arabic 
gives a different rendering, and also corrects the current Hebrew text 
on the basis of the MSS. and the editio princeps of Tibbon. All this 
our translator overlooks. 

These are a few examples selected from a larger number, which 
seem to indicate that the new translation does not completely satisfy 
the requirements of a scientific piece of work. 

Isaac HUvuSIK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Die Philosophie der Individualitét. Von RICHARD MULLER-FREIEN- 
FELS. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner 
Verlag, 1923.—pp. 289. 

The author of this book belongs to an increasing group of German 
thinkers who are in reaction against the old rationalistic ways of 
thinking and are uttering their protest against what seems to them a 
growing rationalization and mechanization of life. It is not a new 
movement in the history of thought; it has appeared at frequent 
intervals ever since the rise of reasoned thinking—we have only to 
remember our own William James and Henri Bergson of recent days,— 
and its motif has always been a yearning for a freer and ‘saner’ life. 
Miiller-rreienfels admits that this demand for freedom from self- 
created rationality often overshoots the mark and expresses itself in 
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absurd forms. He believes, however, that no unprejudiced observer 
will fail to recognize, in the assault on artistic tradition, ethical laws, 
the norms of logic, and the old forms of economics and politics, the need 
of doing justice to the irrational element in life. Man, he insists, is a 
living being and not a machine; he is more than intellect and efficiency: 
an infinity streams in him which cannot be estimated by any under- 
standing. And he knows himself also at one with an infinity outside 
of himself which mocks all reason: the world, too, we must cease to 
regard as a machine that runs according to inexorable laws. Reason, 
science, cannot fully explain the world to us; there are irrational 
elements in it which cannot be forced into the hard and fast schemata 
of reason. The individuality is such an irrational factor which resists 
all attempts at rationalization; and it is this category of individuality 
which points the way of escape to a fuller knowledge. The individu- 
ality stands over against others as uniqueness, and yet it is inseparably 
connected with the changeable and the divisible; it never loses its 
uniqueness in all its relations, changes, and divisions; it is never 
complete individuality and yet always more than individuality. It is 
an irrational element; but a truly recognized irrationality may have a 
higher significance than rationality that is deceptive. This, however, 
does not mean that it is chaotic. The author does not throw reason 
overboard; for him rationalization is also an indispensable mark of 
life; indeed, life itself seeks to coin fixed forms. Our aim must be to 
grasp the individualitas individuans behind its appearances, its 
phenomenal modes: in instinct, in aesthetic and ethical practice, in 
Einfihlung, in creative intuition we may know that there is a Men- 
Schenkenntniss which can penetrate that essence through all its 
appearances. In our unrationalized senses and in feeling, such an 
irrational reality is revealed to us as a directly experienced event in 
ourselves. 

As we see, our author does not abandon reason but supplements it 
with the knowledge of the irrational; for the universe is both rational 
and non-rational. He is carried to this thought by the study of 
individuality, which turns out to be an infinitely manifold, changing, 
divisible element, a stream of events closely related with a thousand 
other forms, that overflows any rational conception of it. It is, 
however, not the ultimate reality, but a form of universal life. And 
life itself is over-individual, a metaphysical something, not itself an 
individuality. We know life only in its expressions or Auswirkungen, 
as matter and consciousness; it is an immaterial formative activity, 
which in pervading matter fashions the body and its organs. Phenom- 
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ena of consciousness are explained as the result of disturbances or 
collisions with the outer world; just as the electrical current produces 
light in case of disturbance, so the life-current produces consciousness, 
Consciousness is likened to a signal: it can produce no effect in the 
body, but the life-activity is guided by the signal nonetheless. We 
cannot explain consciousness by means of physical and chemical 
changes: mechanism comes to a halt where the world becomes 
irrational, in human history. Moreover, the content of consciousness 
speaks for vitalism: there is always disclosed in us an active agency 
quite different from physical and chemical forces; it does not obey 
mechanical necessity, but selects and rejects, remembers and looks 
ahead. 

The conclusion is reached that we cannot solve philosophically the 
question whether individuality is an essence or an appearance. All 
we can say is that an over-individual essence expresses itself in it, 
which is the primal ground of all individuality. It is the business of 
metaphysical speculation or of religious faith to transcend these limits 
and to assume either an essential identity with the godhead or an 
essential independence of the individuality. In other words, philos- 
ophy carries us to the gates of the promised land but cannot let us in. 
But, evidently, we do know that the individuality is the expression of 
the boundless life of the universe, and we must cease conceiving the 
world as a rigid machine. ‘‘We must feel that we are alive, that we 
are at every moment part and parcel of a new and unique occurrence, 
one that has never been before and will never be again, of an occurrence 
of which we do not know whence it comes and whither it goes” 
(p. 274). We are tiny wheels in the immense machinery of the 
world. It is more than doubtful that it has a purpose, in any rational 
understanding of the term; but a meaning it surely has, that even we 
on our narrow horizons may surmise, though never completely grasp. 
The individuality, however, can never be a purpose and hardly a 
meaning in itself; it is a step on a road the direction and goal of which 
are lost in the infinite, a road upon which death is never an end or an 
obstacle, but at most the beginning of new steps (p. 268). 

We may wonder why, on such a theory, anyone should utter com- 
plaints against the world and not let things take their course. Indeed, 
what possibility is there of our helping or hindering the universal life- 
process which is expressing itself in all individualities? How can we 
ever hope to reform our social life? The author offers the following 
solution of this problem. The universal life-process can, through 
human consciousness which selects and rejects and looks before and 
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after, set ends to itself in man, restrain itself, submit to reason, make 
itself rational. Indeed, it has already over-rationalized itself in man; 
it has been losing sight of the individuality, which can be grasped only 
in intuition. It is learning by experience and reflection upon its 
experience; when it sees its mistake it will wheel about and follow new 
trails. Life, in other words, has the cure in itself, in intelligence. In 
the new philosophy it is warning itself that it is on the wrong tack. 
The problem is to free the individuality from the thraldom of reason 
and mechanism. This does not mean to throw rationality overboard 
but to give irrationality, individuality, its due. We must not forget 
that after all there is no such thing as man in general. There are, 
however, uniformities in individuals, types; these types—which, 
too, are fictions in their way—and not the normal man, are the realities 
with which the mental sciences must deal. Now these types come to 
be established as absolute norms, and the tragic battle arises of the 
eternally irrational individuals against ossified rationalizations. It 
is not to philosophy’s credit, our author declares, to set up such norms. 
Our entire economic and spiritual civilization, he holds, is based on the 
false assumption that men are essentially alike, each remaining the 
same, and every one like the other. They are only made so by 
fictitious rationalizing. The greatness and significance of great per- 
sonalities lies, first of all, in the irrational potencies of their life, 
and, then, in the fact that they are exponents of superpersonal typical 
forces. They are significant, great, only so far as they create typical 
values. But these values, the absolute worth-objects as well as the 
absolute worth-subjects, are fictions nowhere to be found in reality; and 
even as fictions they have no meaning, because they paralyze and 
prevent living worth-creation. However useful it may be to appeal to 
earthly values from a certain practical standpoint, and to clothe them 
with metaphysical dignity, itis not philosophy. The philosopher must 
know that change is the only durable thing, that mutability is a form 
of being, that death is a form of life. He must know that everything 
is shifting, that we ourselves are flowing along in the great stream of 
time, which is not non-existent and illusory, but an essential and 
creative thing. This would seem to annihilate all values and to leave 
us floating on the stream of time without any hold. That, however, 
is not our author’s meaning; he wants to leave room for new worth- 
creation, room for evolving life to express its meanings, its potencies; 
and life always expresses itself in individualties. And all living 
worth-setting springs from the vital needs of individualities. More- 
over, although the Wertleben is rooted in the individual, it strives after 
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over-individual forms, which are not, it is true, absolute or abstract, 
but with all their over-individuality remain rooted in the subject. 
He denies the absoluteness of values but recognizes over-individual 
values, showing, however, that they are related to life. But we see 
vital necessities at work in them which reach far beyond the sphere of 
individuality. 

There is nothing radical or absurd in these reflections of Herr 
Miiller-Freienfels: indeed, they are very timely and suggestive. By 
emphasizing the irrational phases of life, he does not mean to turn his 
back on reason. Life always expresses itself in forms; it is never 
lawless, capricious; it is “directedness’’ to purpose; it coins forms, it 
aims at structure; and in this sense it makes for stability. But thereis 
always more behind, in the great reservoir of life; this goes on reveal- 
ing itself in new ways; it is an evolving life, it climbs to higher 
reaches: Das Bessere ist des Guten Feind. It also expresses itself in 
social institutions. The forms which it creates may lose their meaning 
and usefulness; indeed, they may stand in the way of the life process 
itself, prevent it from realizing its richer possibilities: new forms of 
beauty, new forms of truth, new forms of conduct. Life cannot be 
stationary, fixed, rigid, and remain life. We become slaves to formula 
and structure, to reason in this sense; and when that time arrives, 
death begins. It is because the author has such a firm faith in the 
meaningfulness of life that he makes his plea for irrationalism against 
its over-rationalization. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 























NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theorie der Dialektik: Formenlehre der Philosophie. Von Jonas Coun. 

Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. 355. 

Various signs indicate that there is a new effort in Germany to think 
through once again the intellectual achievements of Germany’s heroic age in 
philosophy. Lasson’s new edition of Hegel, Medicus’ edition of Fichte, and 
R. Kroner’s Von Kant bis Hegel (Tiibingen, 1921) may all be taken as signs of 
the times. Cohn’s book is indeed not historical in character and it would be 
doing it an injustice to call it Hegelian and nothing else. It is a profound and 
brilliant defense of dialectic as such, and includes many late acquisitions not 
to be found in Hegel himself; it is, nevertheless, written under Hegelian 
inspiration. With reference to Hegel the author says: “ Wir sollen endlich 
aufhéren, so zu philosophieren, als ob dieser gewaltige Geist nicht existiert 
hatte” (p.43). Thisisin marked contrast with the attitudeof the neo-Kantians 
of the past generation, as represented by, let us say, Hermann Cohen. In the 
third edition of his Kants Theorie der Erfahrung (1918) Hermann Cohen 
denounced in no uncertain terms the ‘‘ Unwissenheit”’ and “‘ Uebermut” “der 
sich wieder hervorwagt in der versuchten Gleichmacherei zwischen Kant und 
den Romantikern, die ihn verleugneten und verwarfen, und nach kurzem 
Rausche den Abbruch der Philosophie herbeifiihrten”’ (xxi). This extreme 
attitude would now seem to be passing away, if we may judge by the recent 
statements of Arthur Liebert in the Kantstudien. 

The author commences with an historical introduction in which dialectic is 
traced from Heraclitus to Hegel and Schleiermacher. It was Kant who 
resolved the undialectical philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries, with its 
mathematico-physical ideal of knowledge, into the Philosophie des Geistes 
which was of necessity dialectical. Fichte’s system suffered from the imperfec- 
tion that it left the absolute, the ego, itself outside the dialectical process. 
Hegel remedied this deficiency by conceiving the absolute as through and 
through dialectical, as containing contradiction and motion. Because Hegel 
strove to encompass the whole truth, indeed to encompass the whole truth at 
each point of his system, his thinking was necessarily dialectical. And yet 
at a certain point he cut short the investigation. Instead of working out the 
dialectic of the rational and the real, he satisfied himself with an identification. 
In failing to think of the real as a problem, as an Aufgabe, he was obliged to 
identify it with what had already been conceived. In his method, however, 
there lay for the first time the possibility of avoiding the persistent fallacy 
of previous philosophy, that of denying some aspect of experience. He might 
well have recognized the necessary correlativity and dialectical tension 
between thought and given experience. Had he done so his system would 
have been spared that finitism and finalism which brought it into so long a 
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period of neglect. His error lay in failing to recognize the ultimate dialectic of 
all knowledge, that between form and content, thought and experience. The 
truth of his system consists in the fact that he conceived the positive significance 
of contradiction. He did not affirm the thinkability of the self-contradictory; 
rather he held that it is contradiction which drives us beyond any given 
position, that contradiction is the unrest of thought, its principle of motion, 
The contradictory character of thought concerning experience leads the skeptic 
to a denial of the possibility of knowledge; it led Kant and Herbart to seek a 
realm which should be free from contradiction; Hegel, on the other hand, saw 
in contradiction a positive means of knowledge; he uses the whole movement, 
the appearance, resolution, and re-appearance of contradiction as the expres- 
sion of truth. And this is essentially what Cohn has learned from Hegel. 
Examples are used as a means of approach to the systematic theory of 
dialectic. The dialectic of might and right in the sphere of social and political 
problems, of form and content in the work of art, and of time and the timeless is 
set forth. It is shown by means of strict argumentation that might and right, 
form and content, temporal and non-temporal are concepts which, if separated 
from each other, necessarily pass over into each other. Their relation is 
dialectical in the sense that if we endeavor to think it out we inevitably 
involve ourselves in contradictions, which indeed we can force back further and 
further in the process of reflection, but can never wholly remove. The result 
ot such a process of thinking is still dialectical in that it contains the tension and 
strain of contradiction; the dialectical process is in principle such as can 
never be completed. Suppose for example that we endeavor to clarify the 
idea of time. We think of time perhaps as a straight line along which the 
present moves, but this motion of the present is then time rather than the 
straight line. Even if we free ourselves from the geometrical metaphor, we 
have the fundamental difficulty that time, the form of flowing, is itself wholly 
removed from the flowing, is rigid and non-temporal. Time cannot be thought 
save in connection with an non-temporal or supertemporal law or ideal validity, 
s.¢., the law of time itself. And yet everything, even thought, is supposed to 
take place in time. If we take refuge in the notion of a supertemporal realm 
of truth, we have the difficulty of those truths which refer to temporal events 
and which cannot be freed from reference to the concrete temporal position of 
the thinker. On the other hand, if we develop the relation between time and 
being, thought is involved in still other contradictions. In the first place there 
is that powerful tendency of thought, operative in modern physics in its theory 
of time as a fourth dimension of space as well as in the history of the concept of 
substance, to find reality in the unchanging, the permanent. On the other 
hand, the experienced reality of concrete duration, of the specious present, 
leads to the doctrine of the exclusive reality of the temporal and the notion that 
the permanent and the unchanging is mere conceptual fiction useful only in the 
prediction and mastery of the temporal. The temporally existential and the 
eternally valid, on the one hand, the permanent substance and the fleeting 
manifestations, on the other, represent two necessary developments of the idea 
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of time. Dialectic proceeds by drawing the distinctions as sharply and clearly 
as possible and then showing that the opposed terms cannot be thought apart 
from each other. Each, thought by itself, passes into the other. The dialec- 
tical doctrine of time consists in the process of thought by which this is exhib- 
ited; the result contains the process by which it is reached; and in this result, 
contradiction, the occasion and necessity for further dialectic, is not absent. 
The process is not dialectical if it results in a mere mixture or intermediate 
concept, like grey between black and white; the opposed concepts must be 
clearly and definitely posited and retained in their distinctness throughout the 
process; in the result, however, we grasp them in their dialectical correlativity 
and interdependence. 

Not all our thinking is dialectical. Cohn distinguishes two great fields of 
undialectical thinking, practical thinking, on the one hand, and the thinking of 
the special sciences, on the other. And yet the incentive to dialectic is every- 
where contained in these fields. Practical life necessarily leads to the dialectic 
of ethical thought, while the special sciences, regarded as wholes, lead to the 
dialectic of the theory of knowledge and metaphysics. The very essence of the 
special sciences is to exclude dialectic as much as possible, but this can be 
accomplished only by limiting thought to a special field defined by certain 
assumptions which are not further investigated. When our thinking ceases 
to be within the special sciences, when it passes on to their presuppositions and 
goals, it becomes dialectical. The relation of biology and psychology to 
dialectic, however, is even closer than that of the mathematical sciences. In 
the case of biology and psychology the fundamental concepts involved, life 
and consciousness, are themselves profoundly dialectical. In these sciences 
therefore it is only with difficulty that dialectic is kept out and the investigation 
held to its special-scientific character. More than all other sciences, biology 
and psychology have the unrest of philosophy in them; they are deeply 
problematic, like philosophy itself. Their object is central for philosophy, the 
science of the whole, since the world is a whole only as related to a living and 
conscious center. Philosophy is essentially dialectical, as is seen in its general 
character. On the one hand it is the science of the whole, on the other of the 
knowing ego. Furthermore, the relationship of philosophy to the special 
sciences and to practical life is itself dialectical. Philosophy includes and 
transcends both of these special attitudes; undialectical thinking occurs only 
as a subordinate part of an all-inclusive dialectic. 

The author finds the source of dialectic in the presuppositions and goals of 
knowledge, in the problems of continuity, becoming, life and consciousness. 
In the nature of judgment, for example, are the seeds of dialectic. The value 
governing the process of judgment, namely, truth, is applicable only to indi- 
vidual separate judgments; on the other hand, no judgment is really separable 
from the system of knowledge. To explain the meaning of the terms involved 
in any judgment an indefinite number of other judgments is needed; each 
judgment points beyond itself to a context, which is, in the end, the whole 
system of knowledge. Even the principle of contradiction presupposes other 
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judgments to which it is to apply. Hence no judgment is true taken ip 
isolation; it is only true taken in a process of movement toward the whole. 
No doubt this position is self-contradictory, as the neo-realists (of whom 
Cohn makes no mention) point out; but the answer would be that it is the very 
nature of judgment to be dialectical in character. In reply to Spaulding’s 
attack on self-refuting ontological systems, Cohn would no doubt insist that 
an ontological system which was not self-refuting was impossible.—J udgment 
is also dialectical in that it represents a combination of matter and form, of 
given fact and logical relation. It is the irrational factual element in know- 
ledge which leads to Cohn’s Sats der Privalens des Positiven. Whatever can be 
positively found in an experience is beyond the reach of absolute denial: a 
place must be found for it somewhere in the system of knowledge; the other 
element in knowledge, the relational or formal element, leads, however, to a 
demand for a wholly rational system. These two ideals, the ideal of the 
complete inclusion of the factual, and the demand for a perfect rational system, 
are dialectically related to each other, although in the end the two converge. 
The final source of dialectic, however, is the dialectic of the ego, of self-con- 
sciousness. Beyond the duality of matter and form in knowledge and the 
corresponding duality in the ideal of knowledge, there is the fact that the 
pure ego finds itself only in the non-ego; and that the object, however alien to 
thought, is drawn into knowledge only under the forms of the ego. The self 
is everywhere presupposed; but this “‘spark’’ would be extinguished had it no 
“‘thought-alien”’ fuel. 

But the actual content of Cohn’s closely packed and keenly argumentative 
book must be left for the strenuous labor of the reader, who will find his 
efforts amply rewarded. Cohn has demonstrated that many of the ideas of 
the Hegelian philosophy may be presented with no surrender of clear and 
vigorous thinking; he is especially happy in avoiding those set and formal 
phrases with which we are too familiar. Dialectic, however, is not without its 
dangers. There is a danger which is inherent in dialectic itself, that, namely, 
an insoluble or difficult problem will be set up as its own dialectical solution. 
The edge of any problem seems to be removed or at least dulled when it is 
recognized that any philosophical solution must be ‘‘widerspruchshaltig.” 
“‘Better gnaw the file forever,’’ said William James in rejecting an over-easy 
solution. No doubt Cohn would reply that such is indeed our fate, but that, 
in spite of this, under penalty of abandoning thought altogether, we are 
obliged to continue in our efforts to assimilate the object. The danger remains, 
however, that adherents of dialectic will abandon the effort for clarity, intel- 
ligibility and consistency long before the real limit is reached. The result is 
obscurantism, which has retarding effects in the practical world as well as in 
philosophy. Dialectic, in short, stands in perpetual danger of passing over 
into rhetorical word-play. On the whole, however, Cohn avoids this danger, 
and his book is full of keen reasoning, which reminds one, not unnaturally, of 
Bradley. And the danger of an abuse of dialectic is no argument against the 
method itself, which must not be judged by its consequences in the minds of the 
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incompetent, but by philosophical logic. Whether or not we accept the 
dialectical method, Cohn has suggested a valuable point of view from which to 
estimate the philosophy of Hegel. Dialectic is also of especial interest from 
the standpoint of the history of philosophy, since it is the only method which 
takes up logically the process of past thought into a living and ever-advancing 
system of philosophy. 
W. C. SWABEY. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 


The Development of Berkeley's Philosophy. By G. A. Jounston. London, 

Macmillan and Co., 1923.—pp. 400. 

Only the toughest-minded opponent of mentalism and all its works can 
fail to acknowledge the debt of modern philosophy to Bishop Berkeley, or his 
continuing claim to partnership in the solution of contemporary problems. 
This was apparently the author’s viewpoint in the preparation of the present 
volume, which contains the substance of the Shaw Fellowship Lectures 
delivered at the University of Edinburgh, where Berkeley has long enjoyed the 
prestige conferred upon him by ‘“‘the careful and loving work of Campbell 
Fraser.”’ Dr. Johnston finds Berkeley to be his ‘‘own best interpreter.”” The 
work is expository and, despite its comparatively brief compass, interpretative 
of much detail and minutely critical. The purpose of the author in presenting 
the study precludes any attempt to re-estimate Berkeley’s philosophy as a 
whole, or to bring it into relation with contemporary thought and modern 
idealistic movements. Such things as the tulip controversy and the ego- 
centric predicament are not mentioned, and almost the only references to 
views of recent or contemporary writers occur in the presentation of Berkeley's 
theory of knowledge, where there are passing allusions to Husserl, Meinong, 
Stout, and Avenarius. 

Method, consecutiveness of thought in the development of Berkeley's 
philosophy, clarity of statement, and painstaking accuracy, are marked 
characteristics of the work, which should prove a valuable guide to the student 
of Berkeley. The reader will find much interest in following Dr. Johnston's 
ingenious—and in the main well supported—hypotheses concerning the 
derivation or interpretation of more or less important fragments of Berkeley's 
philosophy or the probable direction of influence emanating from, or operating 
upon, Berkeley and kindred spirits of his time. 

A brief ‘‘ Introductory” chapter assigns to Berkeley his place as the maker 
of “a veritable Copernican change" and ‘‘the first modern philosopher to 
discover the importance of the thinking subject in knowledge.” Though 
pre-existently Kantian in his belief that ‘‘the self is essential to the constitution 
of experience,” Berkeley is prevented by his particularism, nominalism, and 
psychological method from giving to his philosophic faith consistent and 
defensive form. His chief philosophical weaknesses are “‘his failure to give 
any account of relations,”’ “‘his failure to work out the implications of person- 
ality,” and (this occurs later in the book) his tendency to take short cuts and 
Over-simplify problems. 
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The six chapters which follow the Introduction deal successively with the 
origins of Berkeley's thought, his psychological approach, his metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge, his mathematics, his comparatively little known ethics, 
and his philosophy of religion—for Johnston shows that he had one, though 
he “did not recognize the philosophy of religion as a separate branch of 
philosophy." Appended to the foregoing studies are brief accounts of the 
philosophies of Collier, Norris, and John Sergeant, contemporaries and in 
some respects philosophical affinities of Berkeley. 

Throughout his book Dr. Johnston draws largely from the Commonplace 
Book, which contains, at least in embryonic form, much of Berkeley's philos- 
ophy, the early phases of which are ‘‘summed up in a single word"’ (p. 91)— 
‘Particularism.’ Most of the other works (Siris less than one would expect) 
furnish material for linkage, leading to the main thesis: that in all fields which 
Berkeley entered he is ‘‘driven by the inner logic of his thought to abandon his 
early particularism in favour of a conception of life based on organic system” 
(p. 359). 

Locke’s influence is, of course, recognized as “‘magisterial.”” ‘‘Had there 
been no Locke there would have been no Berkeley” (p. 371), though “‘it isa 
great mistake to say, as Green does, that Berkeley is ‘merely Locke purged’” 
(p. 4). The influence of Malebranche is less, but evident in the one-sided 
form of occasionalism which Berkeley retains, and, particularly, in his con- 
ception that creation is ‘“‘the only ultimately real causation’’ (p. 69). 

A leading hypothesis is that which connects the development of Berkeley's 
thought with John Sergeant’s Solid Philosophy (1697), a work at present little 
known, but with which Berkeley was acquainted as indicated by a reference in 
the Commonplace Book. Berkeley and Sergeant interpret Locke's ‘ideas’ 
along similar lines. Sergeant rejects Locke’s doctrine of representative 
perception and his abstract ideas, declares that, on Locke’s showing, “the 
ideas are the things themselves”’ (p. 66), and gives evidence of having antici- 
pated Berkeley in other particulars. 

But most interesting and important of all is Dr. Johnston’s suggestion that 
Berkeley's ‘notion’ had not the indefinite meaning usually ascribed to it, but 
a technical and specialized meaning (pp. 163 ff., 393) derived possibly from 
the Solid Philosophy, where the ‘notion’ (as distinguished from the ‘idea’ as 
copy or similitude) is treated as ‘‘the very thing itself existing in my under- 
standing,” the ‘‘meaning” and “universal” which has ‘‘a spiritual manner of 
existing,” ‘“‘whereas the thing itself has a corporeal manner of existing.” 
(Was Sergeant preternaturally conversant with Critical Realism and problems 
of today?) If this view of Berkeley's ‘notion’ should be sustained, it would 
remove from his philosophy the suspicion that its author resorted to the 
abstract idea under another name, in order to save spiritual substance. 

The author of this book holds no brief for Berkeley. He neither condemns 
nor praises, but impartially adds to, or subtracts from, his fame as the facts 
warrant. Thus, “the Psychology of Vision” (Ch. III) points out that Berkeley 
did not originate, but took over from contemporary speculation, the theory 
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that distance is not immediately perceived. He “‘extends Malebranche’s 
theory of the perception of remote distance to the perception of ail distance.” 
Naturally the discussion of Berkeley’s ‘‘ Metaphysics and Theory of Knowl- 
edge” (Ch. IV) occupies most space, more than one-third of the book being 
devoted to it. The first section discusses chiefly the development of Berkeley's 
doctrine of representative knowledge, and draws the conclusion that this 
doctrine, ‘originating in a bare sensationalism,’’ implies, ‘‘as the condition of 
its validity,’ ‘“‘the exercise of mental operations distinct from sense-percep- 
tion” (p. 141). Thus Berkeley is driven on toward Siris. 

Simple as the alleged feat performed by Columbus with the egg is Dr. 
Johnston's reinterpretation of the opening sentence of Part I of Berkeley's 
Principles. It has been held that Berkeley makes three classes of ideas, 
whereas there are only two plus objects ‘‘such as are perceived by attending to 


the passions and operations of the mind; .. . Several reasons for the 
reinterpretation are given, and on grammatical grounds it must be sustained. 
But Berkeley's tendency (at the stage of the Principles) to reduce everything 
to ‘idea,’ his dependence upon Locke, and the wording of the sections of the 
Essay giving Locke’s own classification (cf. Bk. II, Ch. I, Secs. 2 and 4) are 
evidence that Berkeley’s grammatical constructions were not always severely 
correct; and the improbability that he should here decide ‘‘to use an awkward 
construction deliberately, in order to avoid committing himself to the state- 
ment that these objects of knowledge are ideas,” (pp. 144-145) might make for 
retention of the usual interpretation. 

In the same chapter are also discussed the theory of the notion (as above), 
the existence of things and spirits, causation, and Berkeley’s views of time, 
space, and motion. ‘‘No mind, no thing’’ epitomizes his philosophy, but 
must be understood to mean that objects have no existence sine mente (p. 183). 
They do exist extra mentem, and the consequent need of securing their perma- 
nence (without recourse to scholastic annihilation and re-creation) leads to the 
postulation of archetypal forms of existence and of degrees of reality. ‘Real 
reality’ has existence only in the mind of God and “‘relative reality"’ is all that 
is known to finite persons, the latter being ‘‘a sinister conclusion” which 
Berkeley himself never explicitly drew. 

In the discussion of almost every subject the reader will be led into some 
corner of the Berkeleyan world which doubtless he has not explored before. 
New viewpoints are constantly found; for instance, in the section on Causation 
where the dependence of Berkeley’s metaphysical theory of signs upon algebra, 
the science of signs, is emphasized (pp. 205-225); in the chapter on Ethics, 
which brings to light the obstacles that Berkeley encountered when con- 
sidering the possible application of algebra to ethics; or in the account of his 
excursions into the field of mathematics and criticism of the Newtonian 
calculus. 

Dr. Johnston has assuredly performed a service for the student of Berkeley 
and a greater one for those accustomed to regard him as a mere “‘link in the 
empirical chain,”’ a subtle and quick-witted Irishman who drew rather obvious 
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conclusions from Locke’s Essay and sailed away to America, leaving as his 
only achievement an immature immaterialism and a futile “predicament” 
to baffle later generations. Almost does the present work raise Berkeley to 
the rank of system-maker. It brings to mind again the range and versatility 
of his thought and interest. The beginning and end of Berkeley's philosophy 
are familiar to every one. Here, submerged portions (from Alciphron and 
other works) are brought to the surface and made to serve as connecting links 
between the earlier and the later philosophy. 

However, Dr. Johnston leaves the impression, perhaps unwittingly, that if 
Berkeley had been less of a churchman and less governed by self-interest than 
he was, he would have been a greater philosopher. That he saw, but, from 
theological bias or politic adjustment of his views to considerations of ecclesi- 
astical preferment, deliberately avoided, conclusions to which his own analyses 
directly led, is evident from many excerpts and from incidents in Berkeley's 
life. That had Berkeley been less biased there need have been, philosophically 
speaking, no Hume, is a conclusion which the reader may easily draw. While 
his early determination to side in all things with the mob, “carefully to omit 
defining of person or making much mention of it,” and the like, are susceptible 
of various interpretations, it is plain from other passages—such as, “‘ Mind is 
a congeries of perceptions. Take away perceptions and you take away the 
mind”"’—that he understood perfectly the next step in philosophy. Whether 
he “‘ passed through a scepticism as absolute as that which Hume afterward 
reached,” as Dr. Johnston says, or thought his way around it to the serenity of 
mind depicted in Siris, is matter for conjecture. Dr. Johnston declares that 
Berkeley “‘never hedged,” but there are other ways of avoiding the path of 
honest thinking, and these Berkeley seems occasionally to have chosen,—as in 
the deistic controversy. Berkeley may be “‘his own best interpreter,’’ but he 
is doubtfully his own best advocate, and loving ministrations are yet needed to 
prove that defect of intellect, circumstance, or what not, rather than inexact 
alignment of moral sense and philosophical conviction, established him in his 
place as a link and not as a Copernican. 

C. V. Tower. 
Ursinus COLLEGE. 


A Commentary to Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason.’ By NorMAN Kemp Smits. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. London, Macmillan and Co., 1923.— 
pp. lxi, 641. 

The first edition of Professor Smith's scholarly exposition and discussion of 
the Critique was ably reviewed in these pages by Professor Hoernlé (PHILo- 
SOPHICAL REviEW, May, 1919). A valuable feature of Professor Smith's book 
is, as Professor Hoernlé points out, “‘the recognition that the Critique is 
composed of many strata of MS. written at different times and over a period of 
more than ten years, and that the order of the sections, as they now stand, is 
not the order of composition or the order of development of Kant’s thought” 
(loc. cit., p. 306) This “composite character of the Critique’ (Commeniary, 
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p. xxii) serves, as Professor Smith tells us, to explain the conflicting character 
of the argument and the inconsistent use of technical terms (p. xx); but 
enlightenment comes to the student, “‘once the clues that serve to identify and 
to date” the different layers of thought “‘have been detected" (p. xxi). Even 
after the publication of the Critique Kant continued to revise his teachings, 
“save his most fundamental philosophical convictions” (p. 610). Prior, 
however, to the publication, in 1920, of Professor Adickes’ valuable work, 
Kanis Opus Postumum, dargestellt und beurteili, students of Kant had been 
dependent upon Reicke’s fragmentary publication of the Opus in the Altpreus- 
siche Monatsschrift, 1882-1884 (p. 607). As the Opus ‘‘sets Kant’s views 
during the period 1797-1803 in quite a new light,’’ Professor Smith has profited 
by the publication of Adickes’ work to add, in this revised edition, an Appendix 
(C) in which, as he tells us in the “‘ Preface to the Second Edition,”’ Kant’s 
later views ‘‘are discussed in their bearing upon his teaching in the Critique of 
Pure Reason."" As the rest of the Commentary is fundamentally unaltered 
from the first edition, I shall confine this notice to this “‘ Appendix.” 

The Opus Postumum “‘taken in its entirety, deals with three apparently 
unconnected problems: the doctrine of double affection, the principles of 
natural science, the nature and extent of our knowledge of noumenal realities” 
(p. 612). In connection with this last point, Kant also discusses the Idea of 
God, and in so doing acknowledges “ the inadequacy of his professedly practical, 
but really theoretical, proof of God’s existence, advocating in its place a proof 
of a more consistently moral character”’ (p. 610), ‘‘all the emphasis being laid 
upon the direct relation in which the Idea of God stands to the moral impera- 
tive’ (p. 638). ‘“‘Kant adopts towards the Idea of God the same attitude as 
towards the concept of things in themselves, namely, that God undeniably 
exists, but that in the theoretical domain nothing whatsoever can be established 
in regard to his reality”’ (p. 637). 

It is, however, the doctrine of double affection which is the most interesting 
and important feature of the Opus, since Kant's Refutation of Idealism “can, 
as he now explicitly recognises, only be defended through” this doctrine, 
which “he proceeds to develop in great detail" (p. 610). His failure to 
formulate this theory unambiguously in the Critique has led students of Kant 
to range themselves ‘‘in opposing camps,’’ some holding, as Adickes points out, 
that he “‘‘ postulated things in themselves as existing independently of us and 
as affecting us, but ... inclined to deny the possibility of an affection 
through phenomenal objects. The other party . . . leaves to him only an 
affection through phenomenal objects. . . . There is only one way of escape 
from this dilemma: in accordance with Kant’s express assertions, we must 
hold with Vaihinger that Kant intended to assert an affection of the self 
through things in themselves, as well as its affection through phenomenal 
objects’ (Quoted by Smith, p. 613). To Vaihinger’s view, adopted by 
Professor Smith, in his first edition, the Opus “gives welcome confirmation” 
(p. 613). 

“In Kant's view the ultimate source of all spontaneity and agency lies in 
things in themselves. As regards the self in itself, this spontaneity is shown 
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in its production out of itself of forms which are peculiar to itself, namely, time, 
space, and the categories. Through these forms, by means of its synthetic 
activities, it posits the phenomenal world. Even the very notion of the thing 
in itself as object is formed by it on the analogy of the unity of apperception” 
(p. 614). “‘Things in themselves are likewise a source of spontaneity and 
agency. They affect the self in itself, and thereby generate the material 
(Stoff), the noumenal manifold, so to speak, upon which the self stamps its own 
very specific imprint” (p.615). But the status of the thing in itself is ambigu- 
ous. ‘So far is Kant from hesitating to conceive the noumenal conditions of 
experience as consisting in a noumenal self, that on the contrary all other 
noumenal conditions withdraw into the background, and the self, virtually 
conceived as an all-powerful creator, originates from its own internal resources 
the world which it is then . . . in position to contemplate. Things in them- 
selves . . . supply, or perhaps . . . stimulate the self to supply, a noumenal 
manifold; but this manifold is so subserviently plastic to the self’s require- 
ments that nothing really precise and specific is thereby determined" (pp. 
616-7). The Opus Postumum thus emphatically endorses the Kantian 
watchword—‘‘that all order and system in nature are due to the mind” 
(p. 617); for here, as in the Critique, he is seeking to base a “realist account of 
the natural world” upon an ultimate foundation of ‘‘transcendental idealism, 
. . » Neither his subjectivist principles nor his realist inclinations are sacrificed: 
the two are segregated on different levels. But ultimately it is still subjectivist 
principles. . . which supply Kant with his answer to the fundamental problem: 
how the self-transcendence involved in knowledge, realistically interpreted, 
can be possible. The self can be a knower only if it be a creator” (p. 618), 
In Kant's own words, “‘‘the thing in itself is not another object, but another 
mode whereby [the self] makes itself its own object’”’ (p. 627), it is “‘‘the mere 
representation of the self’s own activity’’ (p. 625). Professor Smith is 
nevertheless convinced that while denying all theoretical knowledge of things 
in themselves, “‘Kant unswervingly held to a belief in [their] existence” 
(p. 635), just as on moral grounds he maintained his belief in the existence of a 
God who is for reason only an Idea; for ‘‘the doctrine of empirical affection,” 
he thinks, ‘rests upon, and indispensably presupposes, the supplementary 
doctrine of noumenal affection. . . . Things in themselves affect the self in 
itself,” and this in turn, out of the given but plastic manifold, produces “that 
phenomenal world wherein the empirical self and physical entities subsist and 
interact’ (p. 634). 

“To complete the doctrine of noumenal affection,’’ however, Kant has to 
show that not only the empirical self and the empirical real are constituted by 
“the creative activities of the noumenal self,”’ but that ‘‘the possible types of 
moving forces in nature, and the possible types of secondary qualities which the 
empirical self can experience” are likewise constituted by ‘‘a priori synthetic 
activities” (p.626). He seeks, for example, “‘to extract from formal categories 
a reason for our having five, and only five, senses!"’ (p.612). ‘‘ These attempts 
to anticipate, on @ priori grounds, the outcome of sense perception and of 
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scientific enquiry are, it need hardly be said, from the start doomed to failure” 
(p. 611). But Kant is compelled to them by his conviction that “the self can 
be a knower only if it be a creator”’ (p. 618), and consequently that “‘ physical 
nature, even on its material side, . . . is predetermined by the intrinsic 
constitution of the self’’ (p. 617). 
L. P. CHAMBERS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Behaviorism and Psychology. By A. A. Ropack. Cambridge, The University 

Bookstore, 1923.—pp. 234. 

This essay attacks behaviorism with vigor and often with acumen, It 
discusses briefly the origins of the doctrine, its various forms, the meaning of 
the term ‘behavior,’ the logical and philosophical foundations of behaviorism, 
and its relations to ethics, jurisprudence, medicine, religion and social psychol- 
ogy. A number of good points are made, yet the reader, even one who like 
myself is in hearty accord with Roback’s position, finds much to criticize. 

The chief defect of the book, apart from its inclination towards what 
Woodworth, reviewing MacDougall, so happily termed the adjectival type of 
controversy, is perhaps a lack of discrimination between strong and weak 
arguments. The author fails to perceive the relative importance of the 
different weapons at his command. The fundamental and fatal weaknesses 
of behaviorism are metaphysical and logical. Asa system of metaphysics it is 
ludicrous, and one blushes to think of its having been exposed in all its crudity 
to the acute and thoroughly trained philosophers of England. But Dr. 
Roback, after a very brief treatment of its logical and metaphysical aspects, 
devotes six chapters to the weaknesses of behaviorism in practical fields, where, 
as a matter of fact, the behaviorist can get on as comfortably as anyone else. 
For example, the author urges that it must fail in jurisprudence because 
intentions are the essential thing in the eyes of the law; intentions are mental 
states, and the behaviorist rejects mental states. This argument would not 
give the behaviorist a moment’s uneasiness; intentions to him are just as real 
as to anyone else, only he would deny that they are mental states. He is 
equally ready to meet any other situation in practical life. 

Besides this lack in the sense of proportion, other features of the book 
cause some dissatisfaction. To mention one, the discussion of the meaning of 
the term ‘behavior’ is inconclusive. After showing in one chapter “‘that there 
is no valid reason why the term behavior should be kept in reserve for acts 
carried on by an organism and not applied also to the processes going on in any 
kind of material which is experimented with or simply observed under con- 
ditions of change,” he confuses the issue, as it seems to me, by granting in the 
next chapter, ‘‘ by special courtesy,” that behavior “‘can refer solely to the acts 
Or processes of organisms.’’ The fact is that ‘behavior’ may mean three 
things: (1) any kind of change, qualitative or spatial; (2) motion in space; (3) 
the movements of a living organism. It is impossible for a behaviorist to 
admit the existence of qualitative change, for as several of us have shown, 
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there can be no qualities in the behavioristic universe. Clearly then behavior 
can mean nothing to the behaviorist but movements, whether of inanimate 
or animate objects. It is from this vantage that behaviorism is most effectively 


attacked. ; 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Social Psychology: the Bases of the Behavior Called Social. By Ropert H, 
Gavutt. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923.—pp. vi, 336. 
Professor Gault’s book is of especial interest to the present reviewer because 

many years ago when she first gave a course in social psychology it was her 
privilege to have him in the small audience. Needless to say, his pupils in 1924 
are many times more fortunate than was he in 1902. It is pleasant to find that 
author and reviewer still hold a fundamentally similar attitude, in that among 
various more objective factors which are essential to social psychology, he 
like myself emphasizes a subjective factor, social consciousness, which I have 
preferred, to distinguish it from the fiction of a group mind, to call ejective 
consciousness. Analyzing this factor, Professor Gault finds its characteristic 
component to be imagery of the behavior of others. I would suggest as an 
additional ingredient the awareness of one’s own incipient social reactions. 
That is to say, when I think of, say, the emotion of another person, not only do 
I image his behavior, but my own reaction to this behavior, a reaction that is 
far older than any imagery, is felt in an incipient form. At another point | 
would supplement Gault’s discussion, namely, in laying greater stress on the 
importance of imaging the antagonistic behavior of others. He rather neg- 
lects this form of social consciousness in favor of ‘the consciousness of social 
unity.’ 

My only quarrel with the book is on the score of defective organization of 
material. The following are the chapter headings: Definition and Use; 
The Sense of Social Unity; Social Motives; Intellectual Levels and Psychic 
Stability of the Population; The Racial Factor; Suggestion and Suggestibility; 
The Crowd and Allied Phenomena; Convention, Custom and Morale; Social 
Progress; Social Adjustments and Maladjustments in Relation to Mental 
Quality; Potentiality for Development of Civilization. The lack of any 
guiding principle of organic development is obvious here; the topics might 
equally well be arranged in a variety of other ways. 


MARGARET FLOyY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. Selected Essays and Reviews. By 
H. Witpon Carr. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924.—pp. viii, 278. 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comite. By Marjorie SILLIMAN HARRIS. 

Lynchburg, 1923.—pp. 106. 
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The Logic of Contemporary English Realism. Cornell Studies in Philosophy, 
No.15. By Raymonp P. Hawes. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1923.—pp. vi, 148. 

Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1924.—pp. 112. 

An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By Jonn Locke. Abridged and 
edited by A. S. PrincLe-Pattison. New York, Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924.—pp. xlviii, 380. 

Doctrine de Saint-Simon. Exposition. Nouvelle édition, avec introduction 
et notes, par C. Bouci&é et Etre Harfvy. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1924.— 
PP. 504. 

Le Langage et la Pensée. Par HENRI DeLacroix. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.— 

pp. 604. 

L'’Ame del’ Adolescent. Par PrERRE MENDOUSSE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.— 
pp. xii, 316. 

Psychologie de l'enfant. Par V. RasmussEN. Traduit du danois par Mme. 
E. Comet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. vii, 221. 




















NOTES, 


After forty years as a teacher of philosophy in Smith College, Professor 
Harry Norman Gardiner has retired from active teaching with the rank of 
Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus. At the commencement exercises on June 
17, 1924, Smith College conferred upon Professor Gardiner the degree of 
L.H.D. in recognition of his distinguished services to the college and as a 
teacher of philosophy. His period of service dates back of the organization of 
the American Philosophical Association of which he was a charter member, 
He served as president of the Association in 1907. Dr. Gardiner will continue 
to reside in Northampton. He has undertaken the preparation of a complete 
history of Smith College to be presented at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the college in June, 1925. 

Mr. S. McC. Butt, Instructor in Philosophy at Princeton University, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the University of North 
Carolina. 


The Second Annual General Meeting of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy held at Melbourne, May 29 and 30, took the form 
of a short congress; the first congress of Psychology and Philosophy in the 
history of Australasia. 

JAMEs SETH. 

The announcement of the death of James Seth, Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Edinburgh, and until recently Associate Editor of 
Tue PxaILosopHicaL REVIEW, has brought deep sorrow to the large circle of his 
friends in America. This sorrow is shared not only by his former colleagues 
in philosophy and in the faculties of the institutions which he served here, 
Dalhousie College, Brown and Cornell Universities; it is felt also by hundreds 
of his students who, even after the lapse of many years, recall with grateful 
memory his gracious personality and his persuasive initiation into the larger 
problems of human thought. 

This brief note, prepared after the current issue of the REviEw has gone to 
press, can only record a keen sense of loss at the passing of a distinguished 
teacher and cherished friend. It cannot enumerate or attempt to appraise 
his many contributions to philosophical literature, all of which bear the 
stamp of careful scholarship, sensitive appreciation of values, and unusual 
clearness and felicity of expression. 

Those who have followed the career of Professor Seth in these later years 
are aware that his interest was not limited to his philosophical work, devotedly 
as he pursued this to the end. His active sympathy led him to enlist in many 
public and social causes, especially those which had as their aim the alleviation 
of the lot of the unfortunate and dispossessed. He will be mourned in Edin- 
burgh by many to whom philosophy is a thing remote and unknown, but to 
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whom the philosopher was the living embodiment of good-will and human 
brotherhood. 

To those who knew James Seth, our common earthly ways, sordid and 
ignoble as they often appear, will remain invested with something of added 
meaning and beauty because he trod them with such gentleness and courage, 
such generosity and wisdom. 

BRowN UNIVERSITY. WALTER GoopNow EVERETT. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PurLosopny, II, 2: 
M. Scott Fletcher, The Consolation of Philosophy; W. R. Boyce Gibson, Problems 
of Spiritual Experience: (I). The Knowledge of God; K. S. Cunningham, 
The Relation of Repression to Mental Development; W. Mitchell and A. 
Mackie, A Great Educationalist—John Adams. 

THe HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REviEW, XVII, 2: J. de Zwaan, Was the 
Book of Acts a Posthumous Edition? James Thayer Addison, Ancestor 
Worship in Africa; Kirsopp Lake, The Apostles’ Creed. 

Tue HispBERT JOURNAL, XXII, 4: The Editor, The Vicious Circle of Mass 
Production; S. K. Ratcliffe, Spiritual Conditions in the United States; G. H. 
Langley, Interpretation of Religious Experience; E. J. Price, The Limitations 
of the Psychology of Religion; B. W. Bacon, The Nature and Design of Q, the 
Second Synoptic Source; John W. Graham, George Fox; Eugéne de Faye, The 
Influence of Greek Scepticism on Greek and Christian Thought in the First and 
Second Centuries; Mrs. Daniel Merriman, The Philosophy of an Ignorant 
Person; Guy Kendall, Dogma as Metaphor; Louis Arnauld Reid, Creativeness 
in Conduct and Religion; Mona Wilson, The Spiritual Wanderings of a 
Cambridge Literary Lady a Hundred Years Ago; Mowbray Stephen O’ Rorke, 
Religion in the Gold Coast; H. D. A. Major, English Modernism. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXXIV, 4: Roy Wood Sellars, 
The Emergence of Naturalism; C. Delise Burns, Labor and the League; 
Adolfo Posada, The League of Nations: a Process; R. F. Swift, Security in 
Modern Life; E. F. Albertsworth, Current Religious Thought and Modern 
Juristic Movements; Norman Boardman, The Ethics of the Problem. 

THe JouRNAL oF PuiLosopny, XXI, 12; Charles A. Baylis, Is the Existence 
of Other Minds a Necessary Postulate of Scientific Knowledge? C. A. Strong, 
Epistle to a Neo-Realist; Wm. Pepperell Montague, Things Existent and 
Things Perceived. A Reply to Dr. Strong; Albert R. Chandler, The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association.—13: C. J. Ducasse, A Defense of Ontological Liberalism; W. C. 
Ruediger, Monism and Consciousness.—14: George Santayana, Some Meanings 
of the World “‘Is.”’ 

Tue Personauist, V, 3: The Editor, The Occultism of Numbers; Mario 
Puglisi, The Present State of Philosophy in Italy; John Richard Moreland, 
Two Sonnets; Georgia E. Harkness, T. H. Green as a Philosopher of Religion; 
Lawrence C. Lockley, A New Iago; A. Pearle Carter, The Alien: Verse; Virginia 
T’. McCormick, Meredith’s Philosophy of Joy. 











